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INNS. 


Ir is pleasant to take one’s ease in one’s inn; but it is 
| essential to the realisation of the idea that it should be 
|agood inn. For an inn to be good, there is no neces- 
| sity that it should be fine. It may be fine, and not 
| good. The quality of goodness in an inn depends on 
| its fulfilling the ideal of its own pretensions, whatever 

these are. All we require is, that it should be good of 
| its class—that is, if it be a grand inn, that it should be 
| grand without any derogatory slatternliness, any mis- 
| application of servant power, or any other drawback 
| from splendour; if a humble inn, pretending only to a 
|| moderate presentment of comforts, that it should really 
| be a tolerable home for its own class of customers; and 

so forth. These postulates being attained, then we 
| may each take our ease in our inn indeed; and a very 
| great privilege it is to be able to do so at usually so 
| small an expenditure of money. Duty, pleasure, whim, 
| or whatever else, calls us out from home —we travel or 

ramble all day—it is perhaps a wilderness, with oniy a 

few cottages scattered over it; but, lo! it is a post-road 
| weare upon; and there, for certain, at the end of a few 
miles, rises a goodly house, furnished with all the ordi- 
| nary comforts of refined life—there a smiling welcome 

awaits us: if wet, we are sympathised with and dried ; 
if hungry, the table.is instantly spread: we lounge over 
agood fire all the remainder of the evening, and for the 
night repose among sheets redolent of the daisies where 
they were bleached. Mere payment of a bill next morn- 
ing, though a legal, is not a moral discharge for all 
these benefits. Never do I enjoy them without a per- 
sonal thankfulness to the honest people who have chosen 
amode of livelihood so useful and so kindly towards 
their fellow-creatures, as well as a more sentimental 


gratitude for the privilege of living in a country so | ta’ 


settled, and so advanced in the things of civilisation, as 
toadmit of such a regular, albeit mercantile system of 
hospitality. 

Between the highest and humblest of all things the 
intervals are usually enormous—for example, as has 
ben somewhere remarked, between the Archbishop of 
Canterbury and the hedge parson, or between Sir 
Astley Cooper and the village apothecary—however 
they may be describable by common names, as in these 
cases clergyman, or doctor. So between Mivart’s, with 
its rows of fifteen windows to Brook Street, or Doug- 
ls’s and Barry’s in Edinburgh, or Gresham’s in Dub- 
lin, and the modest auberge of the village, with its ‘ red 
lion predominating over a punch-bowl,’ or its black bull, 
vith gilt hoofs and horns, the interspace is vast ; and 
yet they all belong to the genus inn, as well as the 
hundred shades of variety which stand between. All, 
too, may have their virtues, if conducted in a fitting 


thing interesting, almost awing, in an outrageously 
large inn. To be shown with your carpet-bag into 
No. 189, or 217, is of the nature of an impressive event 
—somewhat chilling, too, perhaps, seeing how indivi- 
duality sinks when you consider that you are only one 
of a multitude making your home for the night in this 
vast house. One feels in such a case of wonderfully 
small account in the eyes of both servants and masters. 
Your illness, or even death, would hardly fix their regard 
for a moment. The beauty, however, is in the regu- 
larity—the system. The bed-chambering power perfect 
as clockwork, in despite of Virgil and his varium et mu- 
tabile. Breakfasts appear at order, as if some law pre- 
sided over the association of the various things on the 
tray and their coming up stairs. There is even a gene- 
ralisation of hot shaving water which seems marvellous. 
One could almost suppose that boots walk down stairs, 
clean themselves, and come up again. Mechanical, 
sentimentless, cold, and unloving is the whole affair, 
yet how admirably adapted for a general effect in 
giving comfort and expeding wishes! How excellent 
entirely in its own way ! 

Where small inns are tolerably well managed, I feel 
them to be, upon the whole, more agreeable. If newly 
started from a home where you are in the receipt of 
some daily respect as husband, father, and master, it is 
rather an unpleasant plunge to take your place at once 
as No. 217, with only a few pieces of human mechanism, 
in the shapes of waiter, cham’aid, and boots, floating 
gelidly about you. The greater conspicuousness and 
consequence which you attain at a small inn, makes the 
transition less. The gentleman in No. 5 parlour, with his 
two candles, is somebody. If the portmanteau and the 
man had alike a respectable appearance, he may depend 
upon the speculations of both waiter and landlord having 
ken a turn in his favour; the first practical result 
of which will probably have been a mission of the land- 
lady to the kitchen to see that cook is sufficiently par- 
ticular in doing that fowl for dinner. John, in laying 
the cloth, if he sees anything like an opening, will be 
sure to prove conversational, remarking probably on 
the anticipated effects of the railway commencing in 
autumn, which, he thinks, must for certain cause an 
omnibus to leave the house and come to it at least 
twice a-day. Or perhaps we had a great farmers’ ball 
in the big room two nights ago, at which there were 
such doings. The landlord himself, if you cross him 
in the lobby, or saunter out upen him in front of the 
house, is found to observe no chilling distance—very 
different from the invisible deities of the grand cara- 
vansaries. You may soon wind off from him the whole 
chat of the country side. The landlord of such an inn 
is generally but a half-occupied man. The lady being 
always of superior importance in house t, 
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duty, unless he has a little farm for raising the pro- 
vender consumed in the house, in which case he may 
be enabled to consider himself as a man of some small 
consequence. From the general operation of this semi- 
vacuity or enforced idleness, your landlord is usually 
social and gossippy. Great matter it is for the superior 
moiety, if she only can contrive to keep him from doing 
any positive harm. 

There is a particular class of inns above all others 
agreeable—those which, being situated in some favourite 
haunt of Kkers, have only to endeavour to 
be agreeable places for the spending of a few days, or 
even of one day, and their whole function is served. 
No great posting system, no tavern business, no pell- 
mell of stage-coaches, no ‘commercial gentlemen’ to 
take a lead as customers. Generally situated in some 
pleasant nook, with an esplanade looking out upon the 
lake, the vale, or whatever else the place is celebrated 
for; nice parlours, clean airy bedrooms, very likely a 
pianoforte in your room; appearances of elegant life in 
the people of the house, and nothing sordid or shabby 
in their system of entertaining and charging. Here it 
is truly delightful to experience that warmth of wel- 
come which belongs to inns—light-hearted ramblings 
all day—the comforts of the inn in the evening. All 
the better if the telegraphic wires of the post-office have 
been cut behind you. Your ordinary world forgot: 
the whole sense of duty, that usually sits so heavy, 
thrown away for the time. Alas! what is life to the 
best of us but a long series of cares, with three or four 
such little affairs of relaxation interspersed! Inns of 
this pleasant kind are to be seen at Matlock, at places 
in the Isle of Wight— Ventnor, for instance — about 
the Oumberland lakes, and also in our own dear High- 
lands. Reader, there is a nook of the world called 
by a name which, ten to one, you cannot pronounce 
—Drumnadrochit. Nestling in a fine glen near the 
banks of Loch Ness, it is an inn for a romance. A 
Shelley might have chosen it as a retreat in which 
to compose one of his poems. Oxford students do, I 
believe, haunt it as a fitting place for their summer 
studies. Of all the generation of pleasant inns, this is 
by many degrees the pleasantest I haye ever chanced 
to be in, be the rest what they may. It is more like 

| that parsonage which a waggish friend recommended 
its non-resident tenant to advertise as a proper place 
| for an eternal succession of honeymoon parties than 
anything else. From the perfect resemblance which 
everything bears to what you see in an ordinary house 
—here, too, you find a piano in the parlour—from the 
kindly simplicity of the attendants, and the neatness 
and taste presiding over all your entertainments, you 
feel that you lose nothing in life by being in Inverness- 
shire instead of at home. Such inns might be expected 
in some Utopia, where mercenary feelings had given 
way to universal kindliness and mutual serviceableness. 

I am not quite sure if it be a wise arrangement which 
gives landladies in general such a precedence over their 
lords in the management of inns. It is all very true 
that, an inn being chiefly a domestic matter, and woman 
being more especially the domestic sex, we may natu- 
rally expect to see the lady taking a leading share of the 
common duty. I think it, however, a mistake to sup- 
pose that there is not full and fitting employment for a 
man also about an inn. It appears to me that the energy 
of the male intellect would often be useful in enforcing 
and maintaining the necessary arrangements, and in 
taking advantage of circumstances that might redound 


to the better success of the house. It is unfortunate 


that men should think themselves in any case above 
such duties. Nothing tending to useful results can be 
beneath a man’s regard. Were men of tolerable judg- 
ment and intelligence more generally to take a steering 
hand in the inns of secondary and third-rate importance, 
they might immensely improve them, By travelling, 
they might catch up many good ideas, both from the 
modes of management they would see in other inns, and 
from the remarks which they heard made by guests 
about particular arrangements, and the conduct of the 
several attendants. By exercising a real care in super- 
intendence, instead of only promising to do so in their 
house-cards, they could effect wonders. The plain truth | 


should be understood by them, that to fulfil their place | 
in life, they must make themselves virtually the ser- | 
vants of those they would hope to profit by. By this | 
we mean that nothing should be omitted which care and | | 
trouble can do, to make their guests comfortable—to | 

make the house as home-like as possible for them. There | 
must be no tiring in this kind of welldoing—custom | 
should never stale the infinite variety of little attentions | 
that gratify guests. Grant it is a slavery—are we not | 

all slaves to each other? Who that would eat, escapes | 
the bondage of those from whom he asks bread? | 

The greatest difficulty is to get good servants. This | 
is the feeblest point about most inns. Of all waiters, how | 
few are cleanly—how few approach the tact and unobtru- | 
sive discreetness of a tolerably well-bred man-servant! | 
Landlords little reflect, perhaps, on the shock it gives 
to a gentleman who is tolerably well served at home, ‘ 
to see his breakfast brought in by a coarse fellow | 
with uncombed hair, unwashed hands, and unbrushed | 
clothes, as often happens. One fault is nearly uni- | 
versal in the class, and it is a sufficiently annoying | 
one—the want of a quiet manner. Some seem to think | 
it necessary that they should walk across the floor 
with the impressiveness of the statue in Don Juan, 
and set down every plate and salt-vat with a noise that 
may be heard over half the house. The unsatisfactory 
points about waiters are the less endurable when we 
reflect on their comparative gains. In a well-frequented 
house, where gratuities from the guests are in practice, | 
the remuneration far exceeds that usually accorded to 4 
other men of the same grade in life. Here, indeed, there | 
is a great absurdity. A gentleman calls for a glass of 
soda-water, is charged eightpence, and gives the remain. | 
ing groat to the waiter, not reflecting that the man’s 
profit by the transaction exceeds that of his master, who | 
has rent and taxes to pay, a house to keep up, and bad 
debts to be made up for. The disproportion is owing to | 
the shabbiness which would appertain, in appearance, to | 
more just remuneration. It is a barbarism altogether 
this plan of securing civility from attendants at inns— 
the very confession that it is the only way expected to | 
have the result is distressing, as if men were so reluc- 
tant towards their professed duty, that nothing but 1 
particular reward for every little act could induce them | 
to execute it. It is not perhaps one of the best effects } 
of the system, that waiters are so often induced by their 
accumulations to undertake the charge of houses for 
themselves, while not possessed of the education and 
knowledge of the habits of the upper classes which are 
required for such establishments. 

There is a national genius for inn-keeping; and it is 
to be feared that we all fall short in this respect of 
our continental neighbours. Amongst our own nations, 
the Irish are ill qualified, the Scotch moderately so, the 
English the best. The comparison ranks with that of 
the nations for business gifts generally, so that we may 
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ly, because 
than either the Scotch or Irish to that subjection 
selfhood to the desires and needs of 
The Irishman is too 


| idle for his trade, and follows the foxhounds. The 


is too proud, and skulks into a sort of half 

dealer. The Englishman, alone able to 

y entirely to that by which he makes 

| a penny, goes into the affair with apron and sleeves, 
| and is a landlord in deed as in profession. 


THE SCHOLASTIC LOGIC#* 

| Tue words ‘ scholastic’ and ‘logic’ are, to the majority of 
| readers of books, either void of meaning, or exceedingly 
| repulsive. But if, by a vivid historical picture, the agi- 
| tation of men’s minds, the excitement and the interest 
| that have been involved in the things denoted by these 
terms, were once clearly brought into view, they could 


| body of human knowledge, were originated by the 
| greatest scientific mind of antiquity, among a people 
| who took extreme interest in such things, at the same 
time that they were excessively devoted to amusements 
| and splendour, excitement and novelty. But the recep- 
| tion of Aristotelian forms of reasoning among the 
| Greeks was cold and discouraging, compared with the 
reverence and enthusiasm they inspired during the 
| latter half of the middle ages, and the earlier part of 
the modern age—that is, from about the twelfth to the 
} seventeenth centuries. Being applied to the most mo- 
mentous discussions of religion, and the highest ques- 
tions of man’s social welfare, they assisted in bringing 
either peace or wretchedness to millions of minds, in 
staying or forwarding revolutions, and in subjecting 
the arbitrary will of despots to the universal reason of 
mankind. It has been truly remarked, that the infalli- 
bility of Aristotle supplanted the infallibility of the 
pope, and paved the way for that liberty of thought, 
and free use of individual reason, which is now our pri- 
vilege and our boast. In modern history, logic means 
the artificial aids that can be given to the human un- 
derstanding, to enable every man of ordinary sense and 
| education to decide for himself in matters of religion 
| and political right, instead of submitting implicitly to 
the Jecisi ion of others. 

Like many other things that have done good in their 
time, and have good in them, scholastic logic has fallen 
into disrepute, in consequence of its abuses, In the time 
of its ascendancy, it was completely overdone, and man- 
kind have not yet recovered from the disgust which it 
produced. And the neglect and disregard of the sub- 
ject are now so great, that few of us care to know 
either why it was once so popular, or what was the 
offence that brought its popularity to an end. : 

The name is derived from a Greek word signifying 
originally speech or discourse, or the communication of 
thought by language: and logic itself refers to the 

tions of reasoning that are carried on by means 
language or speech. The flashes of thought that 
are never expressed in words, the instinctive decisions 
of the lower animals, what we call intuitions and in- 
i impulses, cannot come under the control of 
logic. A bird chooses the straws and sticks that are 
to build its nest by the inspiration of nature alone; or 
if it acquires any experience on the subject, that ex- 
perience is never expressed in words or artificial signs; 
it is not a logos, nor a subject of logic. And in many 
of the decisions of the human kind, there is the same 
speedy, instinctive kind of operation, unconnected with 
words-or speech. A man may see a tree laden with 
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ripe fruit, and pluck and taste it, noting at the same 
time its appearance ; he may find it to be very delicious, 
and, in consequence, he may partake of it w ver he 
meets with it afterwards; and all this time he may 
never give it a name, nor describe it in any way, 
nor compare it to anything, with the view of making 
others know it, nor give a name to the feeling it pro- 
duced in him. Yet if he recognise it a second time, 
and pluck and eat in consequence of the previous 
rience, he goes through a process of reasoning. The 
first instance was a case of knowledge by experience, 
the second a case of knowledge by inference ; and the 
native instincts of men always lead them to make such 
inferences. 

But when names are applied to everything, and when 
we not only derive experience and make inferences for 
ourselves, but impart this experience to others, that 
they may have the benefit of the knowledge of the past 
and of the future which it contains, a new machinery is 
introduced, an artificial apparatus of immense extent, 
whose working leads us into a great many considera- 
tions that never occur to the humbler animals. We 
have our affirmations, our denials, our discussions, par- 
tial truth and whole truth, sophistry and delusion, mis- 
understanding and inconsistency, voluntary and invo- 
luntary falsehood, confusion and nonsense. Even our 
inferences, performed by the force of the natural in- 
stinct, are sometimes found to be contradicted by expe- 
rience: our knowledge of the past fails to be a key to 
the future. And when language is interposed to the 
extent of constructing arguments, trains of reasoning, 
and vast complex chains of per ion, the machinery 
may become too cumbrous for us, unless it is very care- 
fully managed. In truth, if the working of this immense 
structure of artificial thinking is not guarded by pre- 
cautions and rules, it is easy to see that it may produce 
endless difficulties. 

Logic, then, is one of the sets of rules for regulating 

e use of the machinery of speech. Grammar supplies 
rules for ordering names in groups with a view to per- 
spicuity and facility in speaking and understanding the 
language, and teaches the uses of the inflexions and 
arrangements adopted in each particular dialect. Rhe- 
toric lays down maxims for giving language its highest 


possible effect in communicating ideas and sentiments: 


from one person to another: it teaches how to use 
words for the purposes of exposition, persuasion, pleas- 
ing, and for composing the works of art that are founded 
on speech, such as the various forms of yoeey. Logic 
views language solely as an instrument of inference or 
reasoning, for extending knowledge wider than experi- 
ence, for discovering the past, the future, and the dis- 
tant, from the present. In so far as we reason without 
language, logic does not apply to our operations, any 
more than grammar applies to the roar of the lion, or 
rhetoric to the song of the nightingale. But as soon as 
we put our reasonings into words, or into the form that 
conveys them to other men’s minds, there is a certain 
fixed character which they must have, otherwise they 
are bad and inadmissible, and will prove false to nature 
and fact when the trial is made. The scholastio logic 
teaches what are the shapes that reasonings stated in 
words must have in order to be sound and worthy of 
confidence, so that a man may stake his life and cha- 
racter on the conclusion. 6 

There is a class of ple very much disposed to 
undervalue artificial rules of all kinds, and to uphold 
unassisted nature as the grand source of healthy action. 
The greatest works of human genius, it is said, have 
been produced without the help of rules: Homer and 
Shakspeare paid no attention to arts of poetry and laws 
of composition; and people ought to write, speak, 
think, and act as nature dictates, and then they will 
do their best. But without entering into the general 
question as to the comparative merits of the natural 
and the it is sufficient to say that man, by 
constructing a m of articulate s; . has made 
himself a very artificial creature. has brought 
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himself to communicate feeling, to think, imagine, 
he must receive 


| guidance in the right use of this machinery. The 


animal that judges by its direct senses alone, cannot go 
far astray; but man, who stakes his wellbeing upon 


| hearsays and symbols, who believes in the magnitude 


| of the 


earth from a few rows of ciphers, and in the 
existence of unseen stars by the force of a series of 
black scratches on a white surface, must be very 


| attentive to the authenticity of a machinery that seems 
| so liable to abuse. 


To suppose that most men can judge of a sound or 
unsound argument when they hear it stated, without 


| requiring rules of logic, or any artificial help, is a mis- 


! 


take. The ability to judge of a chaimof arguments, even 
in to the soundness of the reasoning, apart from 
the truth of the facts, is not the common prerogative 
of mankind, or one of the free gifts of nature: it is 
acquired only in consequence of laborious cultivation. 
Now, in educating people in this most desirable accom- 
plishment, the scholastic logic used to be the branch 
of knowledge and discipline chiefly depended on. The 
scholars at all the universities were regularly drilled 
and exercised in bringing every kind of argument and 
proof under the forms laid down by the Aristotelian 
scholastics, and this enabled them to declare with cer- 
tainty whether arguments were good or bad. The con- 
stitution of the old universities has not been altered; 
logic is still a part of their curriculum, but it is reduced 
for the most part to a branch of information instead of 
drill. The artificial forms of reasoning, which were 
once the sole matter of the instruction, are now pushed 
into a corner, and a great part of the session is spent 
in expounding human nature in general; so that the 
students are never so completely familiarised to the 
processes of logic, as to apply them afterwards in the 
business of life. 

The general principle, or great fundamental discovery 
that logic is founded on, may be understood without 
mvuzh difficulty ; although the complete exposition of 
it would require perhaps about as much time and 
study as the six books of Euclid. The principle is this: 
every step of sound reasoning may be reduced to one 
general form, which exhibits clearly what is the precise 
thing that is done when an inference is made. To 
comprehend exactly this universal form of the process 
of reasoning, it is only necessary to conceive, first, what 
a ition, or assertion, or affirmation is. A propo- 
sition brings together two things, two ideas, or two 
qualities or attributes, and asserts that these two things 
are always associated ; so that where one is, there the 
other is also. Thus, ‘Clouds obscure the sun,’ is a pro- 
position : two distinct things are stated, and they are 
affirmed to have a certain invariable connection. The 
thing we call a cloud, is one; the thing we call obscuring, 
or hiding, or darkening the sun, is another; and it is 
alleged that the two always go together. In conse- 
quence of this connection, we can be sure of the pre- 
sence of the second by merely knowing of the occurrence 
of the first. If we are told in history that in the day 
of a great battle the whole heaven was overcast with 
cloud, we are sure, without being told, that the sun’s 
body was concealed, and his light very much diminished. 
Wherever nature has ordained that two things shall 
always accompany each other, and when man has been 
able to find out this connection, and state it in words 


demn him as a murderer without farther inquiry. We 
have found that the taking of a nt of prus- 
sic acid, and the loss of life, are in ly associated 
by the ordination of nature; and if we are sure that 


the first has occurred, we believe in the second, as its 
effect, with the greatest certainty: and by the help of 
other propositions, we can establish a murder by prussic | 
acid, although we do not know directly that the acid 


was procured from a chemist, and drunk by the victim. | logic 


For it is one of nature’s established coincidences, that | 
pfussic acid, when acted on by certain other known | 
substances, produces a blue colour, called prussian blue, | 
Now, if the stomach of the dead person is put through 
a process of contact with these other substances, called 
tests, and if it bring out the prussian blue at the proper 
stage, this, in consequence of the invariable connection | 
of the two things, is a proof that prussic acid has been 
taken. In this way we can know and believe that a | 
thing has been done that we have not seen, or that no | 
living man may have seen. | 

To pass from the nature of propositions to the na- 
ture of reasoning or inference, we have to supply only 
one other link, and the process is complete. If it bea 
general proposition that prussic acid destroys human | 
life, the only thing necessary to predict the loss of life | 
in a particular case, is to make sure that prussic acid | 
is really the substance administered. For if it is a} 
general rule that some one thing is always followed by | 
a certain other thing, we have only to establish the oc- | 
currence of the first in order to believe in the occurrence 
of the second. ‘Thus we have a primary proposition 
that links two things, and a second proposition which 
makes out or asserts the existence of one of them in 
some individual instance ; and hence the consequence or 
conclusion is, that the other is present. This is the pro- | 
cess whereby we draw an inference in all cases, or | 
acquire a piece of information that is not within the | 
range of our experience. ‘There are, as it were, three | 
different steps in the operation :—The general proposi- | 
tion; the assertion of identity of the subject of the pro- 
position and the subject of a case in hand; and lastly, 
the conclusion, or the full application of the proposition 
to the case. 

The scholastic logicians, in recognising the three 
steps now mentioned as belonging to every case of 
reasoning, gave them technical names, as follows :—The 
two first assertions they called the premises; and the 
third, as in ordinary speech, the conclusion. The first 
assertion, which is a general proposition or affirma- 
tion of the connection of two different things, they called 
the major premise, or the greater proposition; and the 
second assertion they termed the minor premise, or the 
lesser proposition. Since the first proposition, or the 
major premise, is the general law of nature, while the 
second is merely a statement that a particular case 
comes under it, the first is conceived to be the more 
important of the two; hence its title of superiority. 
The entire operation of inference, when formally ar- 
ranged in its three successive parts, is called a syllogism. 
The reasonings and arguments used in ordinary speech 
are generally stated much shorter than in the full syl- 
logism, and very often in such a way, that it is difficult 
to distinguish the different parts that we have here set 
down; but if ever there be any doubt about the sound- 
ness of an argument, the best way of placing it before 
the mind is to separate it into its three steps of major 
premise, or general principle, minor premise, or assertion 
of identity, and conclusion. This is the most advan- 
tageous form of looking at the case: the mind is put 
into the best possible position for judging of the sound- 
ness of the inference. It is like judging of a man’s 
affairs after they have been put into the orderly forms 
of correct book-keeping. For if an argument is un- 
sound, the fault must lie in one or other of three things: 
the major premise must be untrue, or the minor pre- 
mise must be untrue, or the conclusion must be some- 
thing different from what the premises can support. 
Possibly we may not be able to say, after all, if the con- 
clusion is sound ; we may be unable to judge if the pri- 
mary proposition, or general law, be really true, as is 
asserted; or we may not be sure if,the case mentioned 
in the second proposition is really a case to come under 
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the general law ; but still we gain a great deal by look- 
ing at these statements apart from each other; and 
we can always be sure if the conclusion is good, for 
logic teaches all the forms of major and minor premises 
that can give a sound conclusion, or what the conclu- 
sion is that can be rightly drawn from any two pre- 


mises. 

Logicians find it necessary, in speaking of proposi- 
tions, to give names to the two things that are asserted 
to go together. The thing that is spoken of, when an 
affi ion is made, is called the subject of the proposi- 
tion ; thing affirmed of it is called the predicate of 
the proposition ; and the words of affirmation make the 

Thus, in the proposition, ‘ The earth is round ;’ 
the earth, the thing spoken of, is the subject ; and the 
ity, roundness, is the predicate ; the word ‘is’ being 
copula. The use of these phrases in the syllogism 
may be illustrated as follows :—Suppose any one were 
to assert that the new planet Neptune is round, be- 
cause the planets are all round; the argument in its 
logical order would stand thus— 


Major premise—All the planets are round. 
Minor premise—Neptune is a planet. 
Conclusion—Neptune is round. 


Now if this conclusion is wrong, the error must arise 
from one or other of three mistakes: either it is false 
that all the planets are round; or it is false that Nep- 
tune is a planet ; or lastly, supposing all the planets to 
be round, and Neptune to be a planet, we are not cor- 


ae aoe rect in concluding that Neptune is rotund. The first 
thin the § two points refer to matter of fact, the third is matter of 


i logic. 


These three statements being propositions, each 
must have a subject and a predicate ; and there must, 
moreover, be a fixed relation among the various sub- 
jects and predicates. Although there are three propo- 
sitions, giving in all three subjects and three predicates, 
yet there must be so much identity in the matter of the 
propositions, that no more than three separate ideas 
must be present. These three separate ideas, or things, 
are called the three terms of the syllogism. The predi- 
cate of the conclusion, in this case roundness, is the 
major term of the syllogism, and it is contained in the 
major premise; the subject of the conclusion, Neptune, 
is the minor term of the syllogism, and it is contained 
in the minor premise ; the thing common to both pre- 
mises, planet in this instance, is called the middle term, 
being, as it were, the intermediate thing that enables the 
first half of the conclusion to be joined to the second. 
Now logicians classify syllogisms or arguments accord- 
ing to the position taken by the middle term. It may 
be the predicate in both premises, or the subject in both; 
or it may be the predicate in the first, and the subject 
in the second ; or the subject in the first, and the predi- 
eate in the second; making in all four distinct cases, 
called figures. Each figure is subdivided into modes, 
according to the nature of the propositions, which may 
be affirmative or negative, universal or particular; that 
is, the proposition is affirmative when we say all the 
planets are round; negative, when we say no planet is 
round ; particular, when it is some planets are round ; 
and universal, when all planets are round. There is 
thus a classification of syllogisms or arguments; and 
each particular kind of syllogism justifies a certain 
conclusion, which we are taught by logic, if we do not 
_— to know it before, as in most cases we must. 
logic of the schoolmen confined itself to showing 
what were the conclusions that could be drawn from 
ae premises ; but in recent times, it has been consi- 
a part of logic, and the greatest part, to judge of 
the soundness of the premises themselves. The investi- 
gation and the proof of general propositions, or the links 
of coincidences and succession established by nature, 
which are the foundation of all reasoning, constitute a 
far more serious and laborious occupation than scho- 
lastic inference ; that is to say, it is much more diffi- 
cult to establish general laws than to apply them cor- 
rectly. This constitutes the investigation of nature, or 


the building up of science, which is nothing more than 
the assemblage of laws and principles that have been 
already amassed, arranged in heads according to the 
departments of nature that they belong to. Lord Bacon 
is for ever associated with the transition from scholastic 
logic to the logic of investigation. As the one pretends 
to give the human understanding artificial helps to aid 
it in judging if a doctrine is accurately applied, or a 
conclusion properly drawn, so the other gives assistance 
in the far higher process of finding out and establishing 
the doctrines themselves, or the laws that all knowledge, 
and prediction, and inference are founded on. The 
right modes of observation, experiment, induction, de- 
duction, classification, &c. are expounded in this wider 
logic ; as may be seen in the ‘ Logic’ of Mr John Stuart 
Mill, which is by far the completest work that has yet 
been produced on the subject. 

Meantime, however, the scholastic logic continues to be 
cultivated in all its old exclusiveness. The treatise now 
before us, by an eminent mathematician, is intended 
to extend and improve the syllogistic process by addi- 
tional devices, and new names and symbols, or to render 
scholasticism still more scholastic. There can be no 
doubt of the ability of the work; and it is a general rule 
that a man of ability and high cultivation is always 
worth listening to. But the structure of Professor De 


Morgan’s book is so closely analogous to a treatise of | 
algebra, that nobody can be expected to understand it, | 


or persevere in reading through it, that is not familiar 
with algebraic processes, or has not a decided aptitude 
for thinking by symbols. The old logic makes use of 
letters to express the subjects and predicates of pro- 
positions, in expounding the forms of the syllogism : 
as all A is B, all B is C, therefore all A is C; which 
is a short and convenient device, serving to confine the 
attention to the form of the syllogism—this being the 
thing that logic exclusively attends to. The four letters, 
A, E, I, O, were used to represent the four kinds of 
propositions, according to the varieties of affirmation 
and negation, universal and particular. Every syllo- 
gism could then be expressed by three of these vowels. 
The syllogism last stated, containing three universal 
affirmative propositions, would be expressed AAA; 
and also by the name darbara, whose vowels are three 
a’s. Or if the syllogism were, no B is C, all A is B, 
therefore no A is C; the first and last propositions 
being universal negatives, would have for their symbol 
E; and the second, being a universal affirmative, is 
A: thus the whole syllogism is expressed by EAE, 


which, mixed with certain consonants into a word, is | 
celarent—the name given accordingly to this species of | 
syllogism. There are nineteen such words, expressing | 


so many kinds of legitimate syllogisms; and these are 
made into five lines of Latin metre, which have to be 
committed to memory by the learner. The lines 


have seen the scholastic compendium of all sound 
reasoning— 

Barbara, celarent, darii, ferioque priors 

Cesare, camestres, festine, baroke, secund2. 

Tertia, darapti, disamis, datisi, felapton, 

Bokardo, feriso, habet : quarta insuper addit. 

Bramantip, camenes, dimaris, fesape, fresison. 
The nineteen words in italics reveal, by the order of 
their vowels, the nineteen sound syllogisms: any argu- 
ment, whose three propositions, when expressed by their 
letters, do not observe the order of the vowels in one 
of these words, is not a good argument. Thus EAA, 
which is not found in any word, is the expression of 
an illogical syllogism. The words prioris, secunde, 
tertia, quarta, are the numbers of the figures that the 
syllogisms fall under, 


are | 
worth copying here, as many of our readers may never | 


Mr De Morgan has introduceda new set of symbols | 


to express the contraries of things cdntained in pro- 
positions; as if we had, in addition to the name of every 
object, a name for its contrary—‘ Man, not man ; black, 
not black ;’ and so forth. Using large letters—X, Y, Z— 


to express things and qualities, he takes smaller letters 
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—x, Y, z—to t their ites ; and he can thus 
vary very much the symbolical expression of syllogisms, 
and in many cases render more obvious to the reader 
the soundness or unsoundness of every possible form of 
argument. And he adds a great number of other sym- 
bols, with good effect in their way, but all with the 
great objection—that none but an braical mind can 
appreciate, or be at home in, such manipulations. By 
rendering syllogistic logic theoretically and symbolically 
more perfect, he has removed it farther and farther 
from easy application to the practical purposes of life ; 
unless in so far as his work is studied by the few for 
their own cultivation, so as to enable them to set good 
examples of right reasoning to the many. 


THE DONKEY DRIVERS. 

A SKETCH FROM REAL LIFE. 
I trve in an old tumble-down house, not a great many 
miles from London, and on the borders of a furzy com- 
mon. Before the age of steam locomotion, this was 
considered the country; and even now, there is one 
solitary spot where, from mossy knolls rising beneath 
clumps of antique trees, we overlook a perfectly retired 
and sylvan scene. A sparkling stream, like a silver 
t winds its way amid rich pasture land and thick 
beech plantations; an ivied spire, furnished with a peal 
of soft musical bells, peeps forth from a distant village; 
and in the summer evening time it is pleasant to rest 
on those mossy knolls, and listen to the sad distant 
music. 

The ruins of an old church may be traced from this 
point; wild roses and eglantine are around us, with 
violets and bluebells; a sweet honeysuckle porch is 
seen leading to a lowly-thatched hut; and there are 
lowing kine and bleating flocks by our side and in the 
distance. In this there is nothing wonderful ; but only 
turn back not many hundred yards, and seek another 
point from whence to view a very different and more 
widely-extended panorama—the vast wilderness of Lon- 
don, St Paul's, Westminster Abbey, hosts of steeples, 
myriads of chimneys, armies of masts and shipping 
clustering on the almost choked-up and hidden river, 
good old Thames: in fine, smoke, fog, and misery with- 
out end! Seen from this common, there the sun sets; 
but the holy moon rises from behind the tall trees and 
the old church, which I can reach in less time than I 
have taken to ip about it. Royalty for many years 
found a seclu and peaceful home on this ancient 
common, famed alike in history and legendary lore ; 
but I know not if the ears of royalty were ever assailed 
by the same unearthly yells and hootings which so 
» A disturb our retirement, and remind us of the de- 
scriptions we have read of the war-whoops of the Indian 
savages. The explanation is, that there are several 
stands of donkeys, where these animals are let out for 
hire, on different parts of the common; and the general 
assemblage, or grand emporium, is close to the garden 
wall which bounds the domain once honoured by a royal 
presence. 

One evening during the past summer, as I was re- 
turning from a ramble by the side of a dear invalid, 
who was drawn about in a band-carriage, two ragged 
little girls loitered around our gate from idle curiosity 
to watch the occupant of the pretty green chariot as- 

isted into the house. I was struck by the appearance 
the elder of the two; for although with a quantity 
ir, a very dirty face, and still dirtier 

trace a singular loveliness both 


psy physiognomy 
that tribe in the neighbourhood, 
these vagrants were wanderers from 
After regaling the poor little things with 
ing I asked the beauty her name, 
Ww with distinctness and’ propriety, 


* And what is your father, my dear?’ I said. 
* Father’s a gipsy, please ma’am.’ 
* And your mother is a gipsy too, I suppose, my dear?’ 

‘No, mother’s a lady, and drives donkeys, please | 
ma’am.” 

I pressed the child to try and explain her meaning; | 
but all the answer I could get was, ‘Mother’s a lady, 
and keeps donkeys.’ She made me comprehend that 
the smallest and most exclusive donkey-stand on the | 
border of the common, nearest our house, belonged to 
her mother ; and that her only brother, a little, bigger | 
than herself, was also an assistant in the business, 
She said their home was not very far off—‘in the pits 
near the caverns,’ where a miserable collection of huts 
had been from time immemorial. Moreover, on ques- 
tioning Mazelli further, I found she regularly attended | 
the Rev. Mr L——’s Sunday school, knew her cate- 
chism, ‘and said her prayers every night, when mother 
washed her face.’ I hoped that a portion of the latter 
statement was true; but the face-washing seemed quite 
incredible. j 

My curiosity was aroused ; and the next day I walked | 
close past the donkey-stand, which Mazelli Lee had 
described as being kept by her mother, ‘ the lady ;’ and | 
then I observed an individual whom I had often seen |} 
before, but without noticing her particularly, or giving 
her a second thought. This individual was a woman 
still young and good-looking, with the fresh colour of 
unclouded health lighting up her blue eyes—eyes almost 
as beautiful as the little Mazelli’s—and with an anxious 
expression flitting sometimes across the vacant but good- 
humoured composure which was the leading character 
of her countenance. 

Her ap nce was not at all that of a conventional 
heroine of romance; yet I could not help fancying that 
there was somewhat of different breeding, shown by her 
general bearing and unstudied attitudes, from that usu- 
ally displayed by the race of females engaged in her 
boisterous calling. Her two little girls were squatted 
on the grass beside her; and a handsome specimen of a 
real genuine-looking, good-for-nothing gipsy man was 
lolling at his ease near the group, in supreme enjoyment 
of a pipe. I did not like to speak to the mother and 
her daughters under these circumstances, because, not 
patronising donkeys, and being an inhabitant, it was 
not a very agreeable or perhaps safe acquaintance to 
form ; but Mazelli knew me directly, and came bound- 
ing forward, while the woman curtsied silently, and 
without the usual vociferations of, ‘ Donkey to-day, 
ma’am? Steady donkey—quick donkey!’ 

One or two evenings afterwards, I was in company 
with a voluble lady who had come to our neighbour- 
hood for change of air, and was ordered by her medical 
attendant to take donkey exercise. She was full of a 
* most singular adventure she had met with—a perfect 
romance in real life ;’ and her gossip, to my great satis- 
faction, related to the donkey-woman. ‘ Yesterday 
morning,’ said she, ‘ my young friend Miss R—— and 
myself had donkeys brought to our door early for 4 
long excursion ; and while trotting along, attended by 
a frank, rosy-looking female, we began speaking to 
each other in French, not wishing the driver to under- 
stand our conversation. After a while, however, the 
donkey-woman said very quietly, “ Ladies, it is as well 
to teli you that I erstand French.” We were at 
first speechless from surprise, and then from not know- 
ing what to say—efraid of something, we could not tell 
what; although she was by no means intrusive, but 
behaved with perfect propriety. By and by, in order 
to break the awkward silence, I remarked to Miss 
R—— how well the singing had been conducted at St 
Mark’s church on the preceding Sunday evening, when 
a very beautiful Pronk) hymn had been sung, and the 
chanting exquisitely continued. We regretted that 
neither of us remembered the composer’s name, as we 
desired to‘procure the music. 

“T have it at home, ladies,” said the donkey driver: 
“it is taken from an old oratorio, and is part of my 
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I was at St Mark's on Sunday evening, 


us the music in question ; 

pdr said, just as if we 

ought not or need 

such discrepancies. However, 

ee we did express our surprise, she simply narrated 
her story, which is this:—She was the only child of a 


young ladies, where she received the 
at petal But she was idle, and hated learning; 
and when she left school, and returned home, she found 
a stepmother, who did not treat her kindly, and be- 
came a severe taskmistress to her thinking. A troop 
of gipsies coming into the neighbourhood, she secretly 
formed their acquaintance; and in the end eloped with 
their chief, Mr Johnnie Lee by name, and became his 
wife. After leading a wandering life for many years, 
she had induced her husband to settle here, from a 
desire that their unfortunate children should receive a 
“Christian education,” as she termed it, and also be- 
cause a relative of her husband’s was a flourishing fly- 
proprietor in the vicinity, and might forward their 
views. But her husband was a rover by nature; idle 
and careless; and all she had been able to do was to 
establish a donkey business, and to attend to it herself. 
She declared that the pure air, and the untrangmelled 
freedom of her mode of life, was suitable ta her taste; 
and we pressed her no farther, poor creature !’ 

Such was the tale I heard; too singular and im- 
probable for a fictitious narrative, too extravagant for 
invention. It induced me to pay a visit, after the hours 
of donkey usage were over, to Mr Johnnie Lee’s hut 
‘by the caverns.’ I knew by previous observation that 
‘the pits’ contained wretched hovels, and still more 
wretched inhabitants; but the one I now entered was 
worse than I had ventured to anticipate. It consisted 
of only two rooms; the under one with a mud floor, and 
with the ceiling broken, and the upper flooring project- 
ing through. I did not ascend the ladder leading to 
that, for I saw quite enough below to surprise and be- 
wilder me. A scene like this so near my own comfort- 
able home, and in the midst of the rigorous proprieties 
of conventional life !—and a woman of nearly the same 
grade originally as myself, of nearly the same bringing 
up, thus outraging the common decencies of life! How 
far ‘beyond the saddest tales of romance or the wildest 
visions of fancy! Her three children were around her, 
supping on potatoes ; but there was no snowy cloth on 
the tottering board, no cleanly basins of new milk, no 
fresh flowers in wicker-baskets; nothing as it would 
have been were I relating fiction. ’ Outside there were no 
honey-bees or garden-plots, where sweet thyme, and 
mint, and sunflowers grow; nothing but foul donkey 
sheds adjoining, where, amid damp fodder and noisome 
stench, rested the weary animals ere they were turned 
out on the common to shift for themselves during the 
night., The gipsy husband was not there. I did not 
ask for him, for I guessed his haunt but too well. It 
Lond owre true tale’ I had heard, and this was the 


Johnnie Lee’s wife opened a chest which stood in 
one corner, containing the rags of the family, and 
amidst them lay cupiletiod berate cxe@iy. teemmpen 
—her father’s aaetees some school-books, with her 
maiden name inscribed in them, which I forbear re- 
cording; and some torn and yellow-looking music— 
the music which she had offered the loan of to my 
acquaintance. She gave me no farther explanation ; 
made no comments; but she did confess, that if it 
should please God to afflict her with sickness, she knew 
not what would become of them. To her own father 
and family she had been the same as dead since her 

elopement. She had indeed purchased 
air and untrammelled freedom ata fearful price! Poor 
pm with a smile on her lip, but with a tear in her 
eye, she added, ‘I do wish my children to receive a 


Christian education ; and when I look on them, 
cularly on my little Mazelli, and remember 
heritance, I dare not think. But I have chosen = ie 
My husband does not beat or ill use me; he has given 
up many bad practices for my sake ; and if he is rather 
fond of the shelter of the public-house, ought I to com- 
ea of that? Do not shed tears for me: I have no 
eeling for myself’ And she said truly. A woman 
destitute of feeling seems an anomaly in human nature ; 
but this she must be, and fine sympathies are wasted 
when expended on her. But for the poor little children 
my heart still bleeds. Gentle blood flows in their veins, 
for the ties of relationship cannot be broken; and what 
a curious family party would be formed of the mingled 
race: the most decorous and prosperous of the middling- 
classes of the community in juxtaposition with the 
refuse of humanity —thieves, vagrants, tinkers, and 
donkey drivers ! 


SOME PASSAGES IN THE LIFE OF 
A PRESBYTERIAN VICAR* 


A FEw years ago, a society was formed in Manchester 
for the publication of antiquarian remains, histofical, 
biographical, and political, relating to the counties of* 
Lancashire and Cheshire—counties which afford an 
unusually favourable field for the exercise of that grow- 
ing spirit of research into the past, of which societies 
of this nature are an indication and expression. The 
present is the fourth volume that bears the imprimatur 
of the Chetham Society, together with the impress of 
the armorial bearings of the individual after whom it 
is named; to whom the town is indebted for a most 
valuable public library, placed in the long galleries of | 
the college, also founded by him. Within these ancient 
walls, in quiet seclusion from the commercial noise and 
turmoil without, we have passed some pleasant hours, 
surrounded by ‘the mighty minds of old’—huge tomes 
in their old wooden bindings, and manuscripts rich with 
the gay limning of the middle ages, on which, through 
‘storeyed casements,’ fell the varied lights of such sun 
as is permitted the inhabitants of that well-smoked 
metropolis of the English manufacturing districts. 
Adam Martindale was the Presbyterian vicar of 
Roseterne, a village in Cheshire, whose church and 
beautiful sheet of water—the Mere—are well known to 
all lovers of the quiet rich scenery in that district. 
Humbly born, to a great extent self-educated, and re- 
taining through life his original homely simplicity, com- 
bined with strong sense and shrewdness, he has left the 
stamp of his mind and heart in this account of his own 
life, which is printed from a manuscript in the British 
Museum. A diversified and somewhat stormy life it | 
was, as must inevitably have been that of one who lived | 
during the Great Rebellion and till after the Restoration, 
and who was called on to take in the turbulent | 
pte iy the time. Embracing Parliamentary side 
al by accident, he seems to have adhered to it 
without bigotry, and to have borne with wonderful 
patience the reverses that came u him on the de- 
cline of its brief ascendancy ; while lifelike sketches 
of domestic seni allied Sinocn telheuicenenian 
view of the character of this honest Lancashire 


the common people, in the middle of the seven 


century. 

As we prefer the life to the times 
shall not touch on the latter, save 
who, luxuriating in liberty” which 
them as an inheritance, are i 
it—of the rich price paid for that rich gift; in 
noble and ignoble, poured out like ; in 
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canon of Manchester, 
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hearts and desolated homes; in public sorrows and 
private griefs; in reckless license and military des- 
potism—a strange formulary for the composition of 
freedom ! 


om ! 

And now to our book, from which, as it is not acces- 
sible to the public, we shall extract the more largely, 
occasionally condensing our author’s somewhat diffuse 
details. Chiefly we intend presenting the leading in- 
cidents of Martindale’s daily life, his home cares and 
joys, passing over, or nearly so, both polemics and poli- 
tics, as foreign to our present purpose. It must be said, 
however, that he had his full share of the disputations of 
the day ; and in that day toleration was ill understood. 
To the Presbyterians it was only known as a ‘snare of 
the devil’ and ‘ work of Satan,’ which they, in their zeal, 
eschewed as uncompromisingly as ever did Romish in- 
quisitor, who, having the power, made short work of it 
by burning his heretics, instead of deluging them with 
fierce pamphlets and hissing-hot divinity. Martindale 
himself, who must be reckoned somewhat of a liberal, 
at the very time that he was suffering from the laws 
against Separatists, tells us that he ‘ did so little like a 
universal toleration, that he had oft said that if the 
king had offered him his liberty upon condition that 
Papists, Quakers, and all other wicked sects should 
have theirs also, he thought he should never have 
agreed to it;’ though, when it was offered (as probably 
most others would have done), he found a loophole by 
which he saved his consistency, while he took the benefit 
of the act. 

The first seven years of his life, of which he gives a 
minute account, passed much like those of every other 
child—sundry accidents, broken heads, narrow escapes 
from drowning, learning his A B C by the help of his 
‘brethren, and a young man that came to court his 
sister ;’ and his great love for his book after that first 
and formidable difficulty was overcome, make up the 
recital. But towards the close of it, he tells us, ‘ there 
fell out a grievous and troublesome business to our fa- 
mily. There had lately been a great plague in London, 
causing many that had friends in the country to come 
down, who, having employments to return unto, were full 
as hasty to return as consistent with safety; and my 
sister Jane having conversed with some of them, was 
as forward as they. Our parent, and other prudent 
friends, were against her going for many reasons: Ist, 
She wanted nothing at home, nor was likely to lacke 
anything; and had she had a mind to be married, my 
father was then in a good ordinary way to prefer her: 
2d, She had no friends in London to go te [with others 
as to health, &c.]; but all these would not back her: 
she measured not a competency by the same mete-wand 
that they did. Freeholders’ daughters were then con- 
fined to their felts, petticoats and waistcoats, cross- 
handkerchiefs about their necks, and white cross-cloths 
upon their heads, with coifs under them, wrought with 
black silk or worsted. "Tis true the finer sort of them 
wore gold or silver lace upon their waistcoats, good silk 
laces (and store of them) about their petticoats, and 
bone laces or works about their linens. But the proudest 
of them (below the gentry) durst not have offered to 
wear an hood or a scarfe (which now every beggar’s brat 
that can get them thinks not above her), nor so much 
as a gown till her wedding day; and if any of them had 
transgressed these bounds, she would have been accounted 
an ambitious fool. These limitations, I suppose, she did 
not very well approve; but having her father’s spirit 
and her mother’s beauty [what a concise and expres- 
sive delineation of character!], no persuasion would 
serve, but up she would to serve a lady, as she hoped to 
do, being ingenious at her needle. But when it came 
to a going indeed, my mother’s heart had like to have 
broke for extremity of sorrow; and indeed there was 
great cause for it, seeing how irregularly her daughter 
broke away from her. 

* After arrival in the city, she was quickly in- 
fected with the pestilence, yet it dealt favourably with 
her; but though the pest was over, the plague was not, 


for she was still kept shut up, and her money grew very 
low. Then, with the Prodigal, she thought upon her 
father’s house; yet knowing upon what terms she had 
left it, she concealed her straits from us; only in a 
gentilé [genteel] way she writ for a goose-pie to make 
merry with her friends, and a lusty one was immediately 
sent her, cased in twig-work; but before it could reach 
her, or the money that was sent with it to make her 
friends drink as well as eat, that the goose might swim |, 
without her cost, her money grew so near to an end, | 
that she had thought to sell her hair, which was very | 
lovely both for length and colour; at which instant a | 
gentleman that went up in her company being fallen in 
love with her, supplied her for the present, and shortly | 
after married her. He had been well born and bred, | 
but was master of no great matters in the world. They 
were thought very fit to keep an inn, as accordingly 
they did at the George and Half-Moon without Temple | 
Bar. This cost my father’s purse to purpose in helping 
to set them in house; arid my mother rarely failed any 
the return of the carrier, to send them up country pro- | 
visions, such as bacon, cheeses, pots of butter, &c.; nor 
did this at all trouble her, but ever when she thought of | 
the necessitous condition of her daughter at her coming 
up, and her follie in concealing it from her, it even cut 
my poor mother to the heart.’ 

After this our hero was sent to school, and seems to 
have fajlen into bad hands, from the account he gives of | 
his masters. He is severely critical on their qualifica- 
tions; but his five reasons for not getting on with his | 
learning, were certainly enough to make him rather 
acid, and he was evidently not accustomed to mince | 
matters. ‘The hindrances to my learning in this seven 
years of my life were many: as, lst, Many teachers 
(five in seven years); 2dly, These none of the best; 
3dly, A tedious long method then and there used; 
4thly, Dullards in the same class with me, having power 
to confine me to their pace; 5thly, Many sad provi- 
dences making great gaps in this seven years, as will 
appear hereafter.’ 

But we must hasten to relate another ‘ grievous busi- 
ness’ that befell this most unlucky Martindale family :— 
‘ About this time my father met with a great disap- 
pointment in the matching of mine eldest brother. My 
father was not so severe as to expect he should bring 
him a fortune suitable to what himself had got, yet an 
hundred or six score pounds would easily be answered 
with advantage enough, and therefore not difficult to be 
obtained; nor was it, for besides others that it was 
thought would bid him welcome, there was one that 
actually did so, that had seven score pounds to her for- 
tune, of very suitable years, and otherwise likely to 
make an excellent wife. But when things were near 
accomplishing, he on a sudden slights her, and sets his 
affection on a young, wild, airy girl, between fifteen and 
sixteen years of age, an huge lover and frequenter of 
wakes, greens, and merry nights, where music and 
dancing abounded ; and as for her portion, it was only 
forty pounds. This was a great surprise upon us, and 
we were all full bent against it. But say and do what we 
could, he was uncounsellable—have her he would; and 
at last, with much ado, he pos my father’s unwil- 
ling consent, and married her. ’Tis true, indeed, she 
proved above all just expectation, not only civil, but 
religious, and an exceeding good wife; whereas the 
other he should have had, proved (as I have heard) as 
much below it. But that was the effect of God’s great 
and undeserved goodness—not any prudent choice of 
his; and the smallness of her fortune was a great pre- 
judice to our family.’ 

But now the first trumpet-note of civil commotion 
peals on our friend’s ear with a significance not to be 
misunderstood. He gives it graphically in few words, 
after announcing his being y for the university. | 
‘But the university was not so ready for me; wars 
being coming on that soon after turned Oxford into a 
garrison, and many scholars into soldiers. It is true 


things were not then come to such an height, but | 
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| working fast that way. Great animosities were set on 
foot concerning monopolies and ship-money. Shortly 

| it was generally thought, that if a parliament did a 
heal us, we should break all to pieces; as accordingly it 
| proved,’ Disappointed in his expectation of going to 
| Oxford at that time, he turned tutor; and the first 
| family in which he lived affords a fine specimen ‘of 
character and manners. 

‘In this interval Mr Skevington of the Boothes sent 
for me to teach his children, and to read prayers in 
his family, and this was all I undertook; but after- 
wards he put such variety of “business on me, and in- 
volved me in such trusts about his housekeeping, that 
sometimes I have not gone to my naked bed [had not 
undressed] for a week together. Besides, he was very 
high and tyrannical in his carriage towards me. Many 
a time hath he chidden me severely for not doing such 
work as he required of me, when he himself, by employ- 
ing me about other business, had rendered it impossible ; 
and were I never so innocent, I must not answer for 
myself; for if I did, he would presently hit me on the 
teeth with this—that servants must not answer again; 
urging that text, Titus, ii. 9, in the most. rigid sense, 
so as to make it inconsistent with common justice. His 
sons also gave me great occasion for exercise of patience, 
for they were just like him; and so encouraged by their 
parents and flattering servants, that I would almost as 
soon have led bears, as take charge of such ungovern- 
able creatures; and yet it was expected at my hands 
they should profit highly.’ 

All this, however, he endured, on account of the un- 
settled state of the times, which rendered any employ- 
ment—even tutoring at Mr Skevington’s—better than 
nothing, till increasing tumults caused the household to 
be broken up, and he returned home to find things in a 
sorry condition. Between Parliamentarians and Royal- 
ists, this unfortunate family seem to have found them- 
selves greatly perplexed. His sister was married to a 
Royalist, and, going to live at Lathom, which the Par- 
liament’s forces accounted their enemies’ head-quarters, 

were sadly plundered by those forces passing the road 
where they lived. In the following account of what be- 
| fell his own household and neighbours, he gives a melan- 
choly picture of the miseries of civil war; of the miseries 
which it inflicts even on those who have no concern in 
it, and would fain be quiet ; and of the mere accidents 
that may, and usually do, determine the common people 
in their choice of sides. There is something very touch- 
ing in the simple recital:—‘The great trade that my 
father and two of my brethren had long driven was 
quite dead; for who would build or repair a house 
when he could not sleep a night in it with quiet and 
safety? My brother knew not where to hide his head, 
for my Lord of Derby’s men had taken up a custom of 
summoning such as he, upon pain of death, to appear 
at general musters, and thence to force them away with 
such weapons as they had, if they were but pitchforks, 
to Bolton, the rear being brought up with troopers that 
had, commission to shoot such as lagged behind, so as 
the poor countrymen seemed to be in a dilemma of 
death either by the troopers if they went not on, or by 
the great and smal! shot out of the town if they did. 
This hard usage of the country, to no purpose (for what 
could poor cudgellers do against a fortified place ?), 
much weakened the interest of the Royalists; and many 
yeomens’ sons went to shelter themselves in Bolton, 
and took up arms there.’ 

After this, events came on so thick, that they made a 
man of the lad—a process which he stood better than 
many on whom the raw manhood, thus suddenly thrust, 
was but the induction to living brutality, or an unblest 
grave hastily closed on the young limbs and scarcely 
pulseless heart. He first sought out a school, and re- 
mained for a while master, first at Holland, and then at 
Rainforth ; but finding sundry inconveniences at this 
, latter lace, he left it, and went to live as clerk with 

Mone, in the Parliament’s service : 
gives us a precious sample of a Roundhead’s family. 


‘It was,’ he says, ‘such an hell upon earth, as was 
utterly intolerable. There was such a pack of arrant 


scarce possible to save anything out of their hands. ... 
Those that were not thieves (if there were any such), 
were generally desperately profane, and bitter scoffers 
at piety. These gentry succeeded in making him so 
thoroughly uncomfortable, that he was glad to take a 
worse place as chief clerk i in a foot regiment, where he 
was speedily induced to take the Covenant, the chaplain 
being commissioned to satisfy any who should scruple 
so doing. 

He wag with his regiment in Liverpool when that 
place surrendered to Prince Rupert, and was imprisoned 
for nine weeks, in addition to losing everything. After 
various chances and changes, we find him again keeping 
school; and here, at Over- Whitley, Cheshire, an incident, 
which he styles a ‘ diminutive cross,’ befell him, which 
we must give entire, both as illustrative of the manners 
of the time, and of his exquisite way of telling a story : 
—‘A gigantic fellow that, by the favour of a colonel, 
had been captain of horse (though never fit to be a 
corporal), married a widow, whose children were free, 
as daughter-in-law of the founder. But this would not 
satisfy him. I must either receive and teach freely 
three children of his by a former wife, or he would force 
me by club law,, threatening hideously how terribly he 
would bang me, making no question of the feasibleness 
by reason of the vast disproportion of our statures, and 
his resolution to get as great advantage of the weapon. 
Nothing would down with him, but do it I should, or 
he would pay me off soundly. I was unhappily in- 
fected, either by the breed I came of, or by being among 
soldiers so long, with a martial spirit, that I could not 
understand and answer such language to his satisfac- 
tion, but took mine own way. Hereupon one Saturday, 
as I came from the school, without any weapon save a 
short hand-stick about a yard long, he met me, and, 
after some rhodomontado language, which I despised, 
he let fly at me with a long staff. I, being very nimble 
and strong for my pitch, ran in upon him, receiving his 
blow upon my shoulder, where his staff, lighting near 
his hand, did me no hurt at all; and I forthwith clasp- 
ing mine arms about his middle, threw him down into 
a sandy ditch, where we wrestled, and fought, and 
tugged it out for near an hour together, sometimes one, 
and sometimes the other being under, during which 
time a child about four years old carried away both our 
staves, and laid them across a pretty distance from us. 
When I had him at advantage, I never offered to do 
him any considerable harm ; but when he got any advan- 
tage of me, he most maliciously attempted to rend my 
cheeks with his fingers and thumbs; but it pleased God 
to enable me to loose his hold so quickly, that I quite 
escaped that which, if it had succeeded, would certainly 
have put me to a great deal of smart and cost in the 


cure, and probably have disfigured my face sadly, if it | 
had not also spoiled my speech, as the like did to a | 


bayliffe that I knew, that could scarce speak intelligibly 
afterwards. But two of his workmen in the next field 
were aware of us, and finding me upon such terms with 
their master as they little expected; pulled me off him, 


and held me while he fetched his staff, and valiantly | 
knockt me down and broke my head most terribly, and | 


also gave me so many bangs upon the arms, that when 


afterwards he commanded them to give me mine own | 


stick, I could do nothing with it, nor scarce hold it in 
mine hand. Yet, blessed be God, nothing was broke 


but the peace and my pate, which, without any cost, | 


was speedily well again. I was very sensible the law 
gave me advantage enough; but I being perfectly well 
again, and not in the least damaged in mine estate or 


reputation, took all such courses for pure revenge, and | 


would make no use of them ; and indeed the intolerable 
shame that fell upon him was so great a punishment, 
that it would have been follie to have exacted any 


and here he | more. 


Martindale seems to have been heartily tired of sol- 
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| them to himself again.’ And of these he speaks in 
_ terms of tender affection. His father also dies. ‘*Con- 


wy souls of the auditors feasted with an excellent ser- 
| mon, there was a rich dinner, ready prepared at a 
| tavern, for the kindred, and so —— as a great 


| of such 


| ereetly ordered. So that I am persuaded some funerals 
| have cost twice so much that have not been so credit- 
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by that ill-digested movement—for the failure of which 


| but it was a beginning of more sorrow to him; and 
| it is worthy of remark how the restraint of his own 
| liberty, and that of other Separatists, was brought about 


such as it was; and leaving the i 


day; between the Presbyterians— i 
reel in the saddle into which they had vaulted, and 
stalwart I , then in its first youth and 
strength. Gorton, whither he went to make trial of his 
ifications, he describes as a ‘ waspe’s nest,’ being 
particularly teased by one old gentleman, who, in 
his hasty zeal to get him ordained, was willing to heap 
a variety of benefits upon him, including his daughter 
for a wife—a kindness of which it appears the young 
aspirant did not avail himself. It was not till three 
years after this, and with much ado, for he seems con- 
stantly, both in secular and spiritual affairs, to have 
had an adverse fate contending with his purposes, that 
he received Presbyterian ordination, and was settled at 
Roseterne. Previous to this, he had ‘ married Eliz. Hall ; 

and within the compass of eleven years, it 

God’ to give them four children, and ‘to take 


sidering how good a father he had been, and how fa- 


, in the time of his prosperity, he had lived 


is neighbours, we thought it convenient to 


thence (beggars not excepted), were entertained 
iping hot, and strong ale in great 
where he was interred, and 


room would receive, with plenty of wine and strong 
drink, and for all the rest, tag and rag, sufficient store 

ions as are usual at ordinary burials. 
is came to no very great matter, being dis- 


able to the cost-makers.’ 


vagrant government by a succession of 
usurpers.’ Nay, our Parliamentarian waxes so loyal as 
to say that if‘ usurpers’ would continue his liberty, and 
‘a king and free parliament’ oppress him, he would 
still vote for the latter; but he had wit enough to see 
the small chance there was of any good being effected 


igns very sufficient reasons—and so kept himself 
clear of it. Restoration he passes over slightly ; 


by the excesses of the wilder sectaries. Liberty has no 
enemies than its mad friends. But he was now 
lowest side of the wheel; and some neighbour 
determined to make him feel the worst of 

— worrying him with legal interference, 

him hither and thither, and finally imprison- 

im at Chester, ‘ where,’ he adds, with character- 


kindness of Lord Chancellor Hyde, who, being inte- 
rested on his behalf by Richard Bacter, ‘did so rattle’ 
one of the deputy lieutenants, that his discharge 
speedily ensued. It is painful to read of such injustice ; 
but ‘ they who play at bowls’-——- And Martindale was 
no exception to the truth of the proverb. 

The ‘act of uniformity’ turned our friend out of his 
living somewhat unceremoniously, seeing the Book of 
Common Prayer, by some blunder, did not come into 
his till after the last Sunday allowed for its read- 
in those who would conform! But he bears him 
tly through the storm, and with praiseworthy 
meekness continues to attend the ministrations of his 
successor; repeating his sermons in the evening to his 
own household, who, he tells us, rather preferred them 
thus at second hand. However, there is a bright side 
to everything, for he adds, that he believes the act 
saved his life, by taking him off employment too heavy 
for him. Another blow succeeded this first; and in his 
distress he betook himself to teaching mathematics, in 
which he excelled, though applying to the study so late 
in life. This fresh calamity was the passing of the Ox- 
ford act in 1665, whereby Nonconformists were banished 
five miles from corporations. He then removed his 


family to Roseterne in Cheshire, going himself to teach 
mathematics in Manchester, where he seems to have 
been kindly treated, being left unmolested even by 
* high Episcopal men,’ justices of the peace, who, though 
aware of his preaching in the neighbourhood, were 
unwilling, it appears, to deprive themselves of their | 
mathematical tutor, whom they ‘ paid nobly’ for their 
instruction. 

Martindale seems to have had much trouble and 
anxiety with his son, who ruins himself in London much 
after the fashion of a modern wiseacre. It is painful | 
to note how little invention we have, but that even 
our follies must be copies of those of our forefathers. 
Our very slang is not our Own; for it appears that the 
phrase by which we designate such dexterous gentle- 
men as the one who relieved our student of his cash, 
is at least as old as this poor ‘pigeon.’ Certes, your 
‘mere scholar’ is not good for much, if he is to be taken 
as a specimen. He had been appointed chief usher in 
Merchant Tailors’ School, London, and was taken much 
notice of by those above him. ‘ But this, alas! undid the 
young man, by lifting him up above himself and the ad- 
vice of his best friends. He was never given to intem- 


of such great estates, and that treated one another in 
their turns at such a rate, as his comings-in would not 
bear. Besides, he being a mere scholar, that was always 


came to wear rich cloaths, being subject to be cheated 


Finding these thin 
full account he could easily help himself by a parson- 
age or a wife; and so he might have done, 
taken wise courses and God’s blessing along with him. 


lost merely through a slighting humour. Another at 


was (as I was told) very fond of him; but because she 
was a little crooked (forsooth), he would not have her. 


in his 


pitied and bestowed a gratuity on him at parting 


. 


by every one he dealt with, the charge of maintaining | 
himself in habit fit for such company was considerable. | 
too weighty for him, he makes a | 


—— - 


perance, but he made up a club with a number of men || 


used to have his cloaths bought and kept in repair for | 
him, and knew not how to buy a pair of gloves, when he | 


ad he | 
One young woman that had L.500 to her portion he | 
Brentford, that had more than I think fit to speak of, | 


At last a rook tells him of a great fortune at the other | 
end of the town—a gentlewoman that waited on two | 
young ladies—and makes him believe she had L.600 | 
to her portion; and if he would send him a bond of | 
L.10, he would help him to obtain her. He did so, and | 
after re the money ; but never had so much with her | 
that I heard of. And now he had done his business | 
thoroughly, having himself to provide for, and a wife | 
without a portion to be maintained like a gentlewoman.’ — 
He had so disobliged his best friends by this marriage, | 
that there was no hope of the governor's keeping him | 
at Merchant Tailors’; ‘ yet, however, they | 
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of L.5.’ Presently after this, he was again settled in a 
school at Lynn, and his father gives him some advice, 
a Poe hy hee Dhar free 

‘ As for his preaching, I prevailed upon him to do it 
plainly to the edification of his people, and not to 
yas himself as he did at his first setting out. And 

some of his matter were sublime and uncouth [a 
strange junction of terms!] to such ears, and his en- 
largement in the university style, I question not he 
would in time have come to be more plain and affec- 
tionate for the good of the vulgar. In 1679, he entered 
upon his place at Northwich (called Witton School), 
which put me into a necessity of affording him fres! 
assistance. I therefore gave him some household goods, 
lent him others (which proved gifts in the event), and 
furnished him with money to buy such as I could not 
spare. But, alas! all was suddenly dashed, for he en- 
joyed this place only ten months. There was in the 
town a very mortal fever, whereof his wife fell exceed- 
ing ilF; and he desiring her life, and fearing her death, 

of God that he might die in her stead, and was 
taken at his word. His corpse was accompanied from 
Witton School to his grave with many gentlemen, and 
| other fashionable persons. But none suffered so much 
| by his death as I and mine; for I did not only part 
| with an only son in the best of his time (about thirty 
| years of age), whose education had cost me so dear,.... 
but also I sustained considerable additional losses :—For, 
| 1st, He was the only life in my lease of this tenement, 
| save only his mother, who was then fifty-nine years of 
age—a very considerable loss; 2d, The money that he 
owed me, and the goods I lent him, . . . . came to near 
L.40; 3d, I have kept his child ever since, and I would 
not take any man’s L.30 to do for his child what we 
have already done for it, and are farther to do whether 
| I live or die; so that, upon a moderate account, this 
| last loss (after all the rest) may well be computed at 
| L.80 or L.90; besides the charges of the funeral, 
| which those that observed it will say was handsomely 
done.’ 

What a mixture of the pathetic and the thrifty! 
The trouble of losing an eldest son just settled in life, 
and also losing some L.80 or L.90 by his death, besides his 
funeral expenses! But then the consolation of having 
him followed to his grave by ‘ fashionable persons !’ 

The next is rich. If the shrewd chaplain (he was 
then living in Lord Delamere’s family) had been allowed 
to manage matters, a better bargain than this would 
have been struck with my Lord Conway, who got ‘his 
1.5000, but seems to us to have earned a cudgelling, 
than whom none would have administered it more 
heartily than Martindale. 

* About this time the Earl of Conway married that 
virtuous and religious lady, Elizabeth, daughter of my 
Lord Delamere. There was great rejoicing at this mar- 
riage, he being a person of so great dignity and estate ; 
but for my part I was much troubled and unsatisfied. 
The truth is, I liked not the man, for several weighty 
reasons; and I was utterly against the giving of L.10,000 

rtion, absolutely, without any éxception, whether she 
ived or died, leaving any issueor none. This I thought 
unreasonable, and more than could well be spared. The 
next summer, the religious lady (an hundred times too 
good for such a man) dies while he was i 
court in a gainful office for money, and woul 
down to her funeral, pretending excess of grief; but, 
however, it was soon past; for within a few weeks (as 
I remember, five), this excessively mournful lord took 
another comfortable importance, marrying a young, 
airy lady. After much ado, and long waiting on his 
lordship’s pleasure, at last he declared he would be so 
kind as to take only L.5000 for nothing, and assigned 
the other L.5000 to my lord’s youngest daughter, the 
Lady Diana.’ 

But the close of his eventful career is now at hand, 
and things grow worse instead of mending. Misfor- 
tunes rapidly follow each other, more than we care to 
transcribe: among the rest, the burning of his son-in- 


law’s workshop and barn; the loss resulting from this 
accident, as usual, falling upon the poor old man. The 
memoirs close with a lamentation over the deaths of 
‘many worthy mien of the nonconformist persuasion, 
that within a year, or little more, had left their earthly 
habitations in Lancashire for a better in Heaven. 
When God is housing his sheep (or rather his shep- 
herds) so fast, it is a dangerous prognostic of a storm 
ere long to ensue.’ The manuscript here ends abruptly. 
All that is further known of him is from the parish 
register at Roseterne, where the burial of Adam Mar- 
tindale is entered, ‘ September 21, 1686.’ 


THE YOUNG ACTRESS. 


Some time since, a beautiful young girl made her first 
appearance on the stage of one of the minor theatres in 
Paris. Her grace and loveliness attracted admiration, 
which her rising talent promised to secure. She con- 
cluded a long engagement with the manager, giving her 
services for a very moderate remuneration, but which 
sufficed for her wants and those of an invalid mother, who 
was totally dependent on her exertions. According to 
the usual custom, a clause in the contract stipulated that 
a forfeit should be paid in case of its non-fulfilment by 
either party. 

Theatrical managers never fail to insert this article in 
the treaties signed by their actors; and it often happens 
that a very small salary is accompanied by an immense 
forfeit. In this case it was fixed at ten thousand francs; | 
but the young actress attached no importance to the | 
amount, being fully resolved to fulfil her engagement, | 
and steadily apply to the cultivation of her powers. She | 
felt how p Ae depended on her success, and on she | 
walked in the right path, refusing to be turned from it 
by the flattering vows and insidious homage which she — 
daily received. But in our uncertain world the good and 
the prudent may sometimes change their plans as sud- 
denly as the foolish and the fickle. 

One day the young actress entered the manager’s room, | 
and announ to him that she wished to leave the 
theatre. ij 

* How!” cried he; ‘you are the last person from whom 
I should have e such caprice.’ 

* Indeed, sir, it is not caprice. 

* Is it, then, the offer of another engagement!’ 

* It is, sir, and one which I cannot refuse: it is froman | 
excellent young man, who wishes to marry me.’ 

‘ Here’s a pretty business ; a marriage in question |’ 

* My happiness for life, sir, I feel is in question.’ 

* Then don’t hesitate an instant ; at once.’ 

‘But the person who has proposed for me, would not 
wish his wife to continue on the stage.’ 
ine fine prejudice forsooth! What is his situation in 

ife ? 

* He is at present a merchant’s clerk, but he intends to 
set up in business, and he will want me to attend our 


shop. 

ety dear child, I shall want you also to study your 
part in a new afterpiece which I have just received.’ 

* Then, sir, you refuse to set me free?’ 


*I must bey about it. At all events, ag it in 

your power to break the ent b ing the forfeit.’ 

*Ten thousand francs ! Sis very tog 

‘It was very dear when you signed your name, but 

now your services are worth more than that.’ 

* Alas, it will Hae ye our marriage!’ said the poor 
irl in a voice choked with tears; and with » despairing 
eart she left the room. 

Two days afterwards, the was seated close to 

te in his apartment, trying with all his skill to 
kindle a fire. All the theatrical attendants were engaged 
at rehearsal, so he was obliged to dispense with their 
~The cosh red with fully elongated 
e ier entered with a vi wofully e \e 

The affairs of the theatre were ry critical state; the 
receipts had diminished ; and pay-day at the end of the | 
month approached with a menacing aspect. 

* Yes,’ said the manager, ‘our situation certainly is | 
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| in the corners or at the sides of the apartments, 


embarrassing. And this plaguy fire that wont light! I 
must call the souffleur* to help me.’ 

Astonished that he could jest under the circumstances, 
the cashier retired. As he was leaving the room, the 
tor Sapyyy —, as ey 

is it you?” sai manager. ou are comin 
from plnanil ? , 

* No, sir, I have come to return the part you gave me 
to study.’ 

* So it seems you still think of quitting the stage!’ 

‘I have brought you the forfeit. 

* The ten thousand francs?’ 

* Here they are.’ 

* And how have you procured this sum ?’ 

* My intended husband gave it me.’ 

‘Is he then so rich ?’ , 

* These ten thousand francs are nearly all he possessed. 
But he said, “ What does it signify? we shall only have 
to defer setting up in business ; or perhaps I may succeed 
in borrowing some money.”’ 

‘Going in debt! That’s a fine prospect for young 
housekeepers! So, the dowry you mean to bring your 
husband is want and ruin; you take from him the hard- 
earned fruit of his industry, and you oblige him to re- 
nounce the prospect of honourable independence.’ 

* Pray, sir—pray don’t speak so cruelly!’ sobbed the 
young girl. 

‘Have you considered that such a union cannot fail to 
be unhappy? Listen to reason—take back this money, 
and return it to him who gave it you. And if you’re 


| absolutely resolved to leave the theatre, I’ll show you a 


simple way of doing it, that wont cost you anything. 
Take this paper, and have the kindness to put it in the 
te. , 


So saying, he handed her a sheet of paper carefully 
folded, which she threw among the smouldering sticks. 

The manager watched it as the languid flame gradually 
curled round it, and then shot up in a bright blaze. 

*Do you know,’ said he, ‘ what that paper was! It was 
your signed engagement! And now I have no longer any 
claim on your services, and consequently can demand no 
forfeit. “io, my child, marry, employ your little capital 
well, and be happy.’ 

Deeply affected by this generous deed, the young 
actress expressed her gratitude as fervently as her tears 
permitted.” . 

‘Don’t talk to me of gratitude,’ replied the manager, 
‘we are only quits. See, for the last hour I have been 
blowing in vain at that obstinate fire: you threw your 
engagement into it, and directly it blazed up. Thanks 
to me, you are free; and thanks to you, I am giving my 


| hands a good warming !’ 


DWELLINGS FOR THE HUMBLER CLASSES. 


Mr W. A. Goy, in a late lecture on the health of towns 
(Journal of Public Health, No. 4), makes some strong 
observations on the negligence of owners of houses 
rons by the humbler classes in London and else- 
where. 

‘One of our boasted metropolitan improvements—an 
apt illustration in itself of the evils of narrow and par- 
tial legislation—has left a single street with a few at- 
tached courts as a standing reproach to its owners and 
tothe public. These owners, who are persons of wealth 
and good position in society, are absentees, having pro- 
bably as little knowledge of, or care for, their property, 
as if it were at the antipodes; and they sub-let it for 
a fixed sum to middle-men, who, in their turn, let the 
houses out in rooms, at exorbitant rents. The ten- 
ants of these rooms, true to this wretched system, earn 
their living, or add to their means, by converting them 
into low lodging-houses, at a charge of threepence a 
night, or accommodate whole families of weekly lodgers 
No 
one who has not visitéd this wretched place, and exa- 


#In French, soufleur signifies both a stage-prompter and a 
bellows- blower. 


mined it, as I have done, house by house, and room by 
room, can form any conception of the depths of degra- 
dation to which human beings may be sunk by a vicious 
system, the offspring of cupidity and negligence. The 
overcrowding which results from this system, reinforced’ 
by the want of water, and the entire absence of the 
means of decency and comfort, convert every house and 
room into a focus of disease from which the workhouse 
infirmary is largely supplied, to the punishment of the 
ratepayer, whose indifference to his true interest has 
been one cause of his being thus made to bear the just 
burdens of other men. Such are the effects of indivi- 
dual and national negligence. The owner of property 
becomes an absentee, and neglects his duty. Disease 
and destitution are the inevitable results; and the light | 
burden of prevention which should have been borne by | 
the guilty proprietor, is shifted, as a dead weight of 
local taxation, to the shoulders of the innocent and un- | 
conscious ratepayer.’ P 

All who are uainted with our large towns, must 
admit that the appalling picture here presented is uni- 
versally applicable—the community is everywhere bur- 
dened with rates, and exposed to dangers from the over- 
crowding of mean dwellings, and the general want of 
sanitary regulations. A social wrong of this kind ought 
not to be perpetrated with impunity. The owners of 
properties should be compelled either to put them in a 


proper condition, and under proper regulations, as | 


respects health and decency, or abandon them to the 


character. 


public, so as to make way for dwellings of an improved 

We are aware that landlords in too many || 
instances are offered little inducement to improve || 
houses of a humble class, in consequence of the diffi- | 


culty of getting any rent from tenants in return; and 
hence the practice of letting such houses to middle-men. 
But this excuse will not palliate the grievous wrong to 
which society is exposed: in this, as in other matters, 
private interest, injuriously exercised, must yield to that 
of the public. Notwithstanding the alleged valueless- 
ness of much humble property in towns, it is remark- 
able that there is scarcely a possibility of purchasing 


it except at an enormous price. Tenements inhabited | 
by paupers, and the constant focus of disease—houses | 


which are almost abandoned by proprietors as worth- 
less—no sooner become an object of request for the sake 
of public improvement, than prices many times their 
value are demanded. On a late occasion, we required 
a site near our printing premises on which to erect 
dwellings of a respectable order for our workmen. 


An old half-ruinous house was on the spot required; | 
but though yielding a very trifling rent to its pro- | 
prietor, and discreditable as respects its internal con- | 
dition—one of those structures, in short, which ought | 
to be removed as a public nuisance—L.700 was de- | 


manded for it; and as this price would have™~been 


equal to a ground rent of L.35 annually, the plan of | 
building was given up. Other instances of greed on | 


the part of proprietors in Edinburgh—a greed which 
invariably defeats itself—could be mentioned: One of 
the most instructive examples is that of a person ask- 
ing L.700 for a single floor in an old tenement which 
produced only L.7 of clear rent annually, the exor- 


bitant demand being made under the impression that a | 


projected improvement could not be executed unless 
the purchase were made. The improvement, however, 
has been effected without requiring the old building, 
which is therefore left standing as a public eyesore, 
greatly to the sorrow of its too avaricious owner, who 
would now gladly accept of L.300 for the wretched mass 
of decayed stone and timber, for which she formerly 
declined taking less than L.700. It is in no small de 
gree the consequence of this species of cupidity that, 
private capitalists being prevented from doing anything 
in the way of renovation, large sections of the town 
subside into that miserable condition so well depicted 
by Mr Guy. 

The remedy for this state of affairs appears to be, a 


law of universal application, which shall give magis- 


} 
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trates the power of removing waste, ruinous, and other 
tenements, injurious to public health, and interruptive 
of public improvements—in which improvements are to 
be reckoned the opening up of new thoroughfares, and 
the erection of dwellings of a proper kind for the labour- 
ing classes. By these means the regeneration of towns 
| would be placed on a simple and self-working principle. 
| Private individuals and joint-stock societies would, for 
their own interest, be found undertaking schemes of 
improvement publicly beneficial. Instead of being taxed 
for the making of new streets, communities would be 
free of all trouble and cost on that account. We do 
not of course expect that+proprietors of old buildings 
should, by such a scheme, be robbed of their property, 
vile as it is. Let them be paid a fair equivalent by all 
means, but no more. 

Whether a law of this nature be put in operation or 
not, it might be possible for the working-classes, by 
union among themselves, to rent better dwellings at 
lower rents than those they now generally occupy. All 
that seems desirable for them to do, is to offer a sufficient 
guarantee to landlords, and this might be done by a 
fund previously provided, and currently maintained. By 
an arrangement with employers—as, for example, leav- 
ing a certain sum weekly in their hands, and all becom- 
ing conjointly and severally bound to make good defi- 
ciencies, a guarantee might also be organised. We have 
heard of an instance of this nature, by which a large 
body of men are provided with good houses on what 
may be called a wholesale principle, the rents not being 
two-thirds of what they would be if let individually, and 
without the guarantee we mention. 

While on this subject, it may be mentioned that an 
exceedingly creditable effort has lately been made by a 
society in London to erect dwellings of an improved 
kind for the working-classes. We do not allude to 
the Model Lodging-Houses which have been here and 
there set on foot, but to a large edifice recently erected 
by the ‘ Metropolitan Association for Improving the 
Dwellings of the Industrious Classes,’ in the neigh- 
bourhood of the old St Pancras Road. From the 
Daily News we gather the following particulars of 
this structure :—It is a building of four storeys, with 
a long frontage and two wings at right angles, the 
open space in front being designed as a playground, 
and the back space as a drying-ground for clothes. 
The building is on the Scotch plan of including a great 
number of separate houses under one roof, all reached 
by common stairs of stone. There are eight entries and 
staircases, and these give access to houses for one 
hundred and ten families; some of the dwellings con- 
sisting of two, and others of three apartments, but each 
possessing every accommodation within itself. The 
aspect of each house is neat and pleasing, and the 
arrangements for insuring cleanliness and ventilation 
satisfactory. Houses with two rooms are let for a rent 
of from 3s. to 5s. per week, according to size; and the 
sets of three rooms from 4s. 6d. to 7s. per week. These 
charges include taxes, parish and water rates, and gas 
in the staircases. ‘Even they might have been less, 
but for the oppressive operation of the window-tax, 
which exacts, according to the mode of assessment in- 
sisted on, the same taxation for ten of these dwellings 
as that for one forty-windowed house; while each of 
these sets of rooms would have been exempt from the 
tax had they been separate cottages.’ This exaction 
we cafinot understand ; for in Scotland all dwellings on 
common stairs are legally considered to be distinct 
houses, and each accordingly pays no window duty if 
it has fewer than the chargeable number of windows 
belonging to itself. An appeal to the -lords of her 
Majesty’s treasury would surely rectify the mistake 
here complained of. 

Considering the cheapness, the commodiousness, the 
airiness, and respectability of the dwellings which have 
been so meritoriously got up by the Association, it might 
have been expected that they would have been caught 
at with avidity by the working-men of the neighbour- 


hood; but from the account before us, we learn that 
such has by no means been the case. Much of the dis- 
like to the edifice is perhaps attributable to a prejudice 
against living on common stairs, as lawyers do at 
chambers, or as the Scotch, French, and Germans of 
all classes are in the habit of doing, without any loss of 
individual independence. Something also is due to an 
unwillingness to be governed by any sort of regulations. 
‘A great number of objectors are amateurs of orni- 
thology and zoology; and the moment some of them 
found they would not be allowed to keep pigs, or 
pigeons, or fowls, or rabbits, or dogs, they declined in- 
quiring further particulars, and welked away. All this 
is very lamentable, because it renders the benevolent 
labours of such associations as the builders of these 
lodgings, when specifically directed, almost. hopeless. 
The new dwellings, however, are not without tenants ; 
who are indeed of a higher grade than those aimed at 
by the Associati persons already living in cleanly 
comfort, though obtained at extravagant prices. The 
tenants are chiefly artisans of a superior order, such as 
journeymen pianoforte-makers, compositors, and per- 
sons who follow chamber trades, such as tailors, fower- 
makers, chasers, jewellers, &c.; besides clerks, and one 
or two who possess small independencies. As if to pro- 
vide an exception on pur to prove a rule, there is 
one tenant who belongs to the class for which the build- 
ing was meant—a gasmaker from the neighbouring 
works,’ 

We are told, in conclusion, that ‘the labours of the 
Association for Improving the Dwellings of the Indus- 
trious Classes do not end in the Old St Pancras Road. 
It is their intention to found similar establishments in 
large manufacturing towns in the provinces; and we 
trust they will be able to secure another site in the 
Metropolis, for a building easily accessible to London 
journeymen. Example placed before the eyes of the 
inbabitants of squalid neighbourhoods, may in time 
wean them from the sloughs in which they now choose 
to exist. If, however, they do not profit by the spec- 
tacle of comfort and cleanliness, their children and suc- 
cessors may.’ 


A PEEP AT MINORCA. 


Tue following sketch of a chance visit to Mahon—a 
spot so much out of the beaten track of our English 
tourists—will not prove uninteresting to our readers, 
if we may judge from the surprise and pleasure we 
ourselves experienced, during our twenty-four hours’ 
halt at Minorca, on our voyage to Algeria. 

In the beginning of December 18—, I embarked at 
Toulon in the Montezuma steam frigate, employed to 
transport from France to Algiers mules, soldiers, and 
colonists. Three hundred men, four hundred women, 
and three hundred children, were stowed on the decks 
of this ship, under the superintendence of the French 
government. A brilliant sun shone on our departure, 
a light breeze filled the sails, and before long, the coast 
of Provence disappeared from our sight. 

The sea was calm, the sky serene, the future ‘ couleur 
de rose, and the deck was crowded with its thousand 
passengers. Nothing, however, is so treacherous as 
the Mediterranean; you may feel, as we did, the most 
perfect security on its tranquil waters, and in a few 
hours the vessel may pitch and toss in a terrific storm. 
Such was our case in the present instance. The light 
breeze which had so gently borne us onward changed 
to a violent gale, the waters rose, the waves broke 
against our ship; in short, everything foreboded ‘a wild 
night!’ As if by magic, our decks. became deserted, 
and soon the sighs and moans of the unfortunate suf- 
ferers were to be heard on all sides. Englishmen are 
so well acquainted with the evils of sea-sickness, that 
I shall only remark, its usual haswave were. 88 pee 
sage tenfold increased by the sight of the four hundred 
unfortunate women, with their three hundred children, 
heaped on one another in a space of forty feet by 
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their strength, * 
ion was received with acclamation, and ere 

of Minorca began to rise up before us. 

a hundred times more bare and arid, we 

hailed it as a terrestrial paradise. A cannon 
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as if for ever, in a valley 
between. Two men steered the tiny craft, which soon 


We steered round an enormous rock, against which 
the waves dashed with violence—the surge soon sub- 
sided ; .a bay opened: it was the port, and Mahon lay 
before us. 


It is but justice to the Spanish authorities to say, 
they did not us long waiting for permission to land. 
In a quarter of an hour after casting anchor, we were 
clambering up the steep rock leading from the har- 
bour to the town. 

Mahon is built on a rock, and the port, one of the 
largest and safest in the Mediterranean, is enclosed 
within two lines of almost perpendicular cliffs. In the 
centre, and near the entrance of the harbour, lies a 
small island, covered with buildings now half in ruins. 
To this spot the invalided French soldiers of Algeria 
resorted for many years, to recruit their strength in the 
| pure air of Minorca, or to make use of it as a resting- 
on their from Africa to France. But the 
| little island Del Rey is no longer ceded to them for this 

) by the Spanish government; and the French, 
glad to attribute every annoyance they meet with to the 
jealousy of the English, allege (with what reason I 
| could not learn) that this refusal is owing to the inter- 
ference of our foreign office with the cabinet of Spain. 
| * But,’ enthusiastically exclaimed one of my French 
| fellow - travellers, ‘what has been the consequence? 
England (“ perfide Albion”) did not foresee the result— 
Mahon has come to seek France!’ 

Without doubt the town is now deserted. Its po- 
|| pulation, formerly amounting to 30,000 souls, at pre- 
sent scarcely numbers 6000. All Mahon is at Algiers, 
|| Oran, or Marseilles. The men, clever gardeners, steady 
and industrious merchants, leave it to make their for- 
tunes at the above-named places; and the young girls, 

graceful, pretty, and witty, go in quest of husbands : 
|| both are eminently 

There are two representatives of France at Mahon— 
|| one official, the consul ; the other officious ! the landlord 
of the Hotel de France. The former, a clever man, 
is of Dutch extraction, but his family have inhabited 
Mahon for upwards of a century. His house is a per- 
fect museum of Balearic history, lite and artistic ; 
doubly interesting when examined in company of 
its agreeable and well-informed owner. The officious 

tative, M. Huot, is an old French prisoner 

1809. Brought then to Mahon, he there married, 

The houses at Mahon 


being prepared to prove the contrary, I prudently re- 
i ing the «subject, especially as the 
spoke seemed to regard it 

” Several had made their 


enamel so much prized for ornaments in Paris. No- 
thing is more attractive or coquettish than the work- 
shops of these flower-makers. There, alone, are to be 
seen no jalousies, or blinds, those stupid jailors of Spanish 
houses. The atélier is on the ground-floor; and while 
passing in the street, you see twelve or fifteen young 
girls, all pretty (there is not an ugly woman in Mahon), 
cease their work, and fix their large eyes on the prying 
stranger who stops to observe them. As a matter of 
course, the owner of the establishment invites you to 
enter and examine her collection of flowers. Who could 
refuse such an invitation? A selection is soon made, 
and the purchase concluded; and he who only entered 
through curiosity, still lingers to answer the numerous 
questions which are addressed to him in the most fas- 
cinating manner, and he departs in admiration of the 
grace and wit of his fair interlocutors. 

The gravity of the Spanish authorities forms a strik- 
ing contrast to the charming vivacity of this gay people. 
Inasmuch as the Mahonese love conversation and intel- 
lectual society, so are the Spaniards of Mahon morose 
and melancholy. Their character does not sympathise 
with that of the inhabitants, who take every occasion | 
to draw the distinction of, ‘I am not a Spaniard, I am 
a Mahonese !’ 

Mahon contains no public buiflings, with the excep- 
tion of three or four churches, of very doubtful architec- | 
ture, and still more equivocal ornaments, in which the 
enamel flowers, as may be supposed, figure conspicuously. 
In the cathedral are a few monuments of carved wood, | 
gilt, which at first sight make a brilliant effect, though | 
the taste is not of the purest. The organs are the ob- | 
jects most worthy of admiration in the churches, That 
in the cathedral was made by a German, and the tones 
are as sweet and full as any lever heard. A‘young 
‘ Maestro di Cappella’ performed for us on this magni- | 
ficent instrument for nearly an hour. He was a clever 
musician, and played twenty different pieces, from a | 
sonata of Bach to the modern airs of Rossini, Auber, | 
and Verdi. During this concert, given for our benefit, 
the nave of the church became crowded with listeners, | 
and their joyous countenances proved how well they 
valued the talents of their young organist. 

After the church, the cemetery is most worthy of 
remark. The Campo Santo, or burial-ground of Mahon, | 
is a large yard encircled by high walls, and in which 
are as many entrances to mortuary chapels as the space 
permits. ‘he names and rank of the deceased are re- | 
corded on a tablet over an altar, and the body lies in a 
vault underneath. The graveyard itself is nothing but 
an avenue divided into as many compartments as there | 
are tombs; a horizontal slab contains the style and title 
of their inmates, The walls, in general, are painted black | 
and blue, which gives them a fantastic appearance. 

Nothing looks more melancholy than the gardens in | 
the environs of Mahon. The pees Ronson valued for their 
talents in other countries, have surrounded with heaps | 
of pebbles the squares of cultivated earth which they | 
have created for themselves on the barren rock, whereon | 

—— 
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They have carried this earth up from 

valley in the same way they carried up the pebbles, 
which prevent its being swept off by the annual torrents 
Imagine a country cut into squares like a 

board by heaps of pebbles, and without the shade 

a single tree! O; is arid soil grow the vines of 


Mahon possesses a theatre supplied alternately by 
Spanish and Italian artistes. The latter enjoyed un- 
divided sway at the time of our visit, and we availed 
ourselves of the leisure granted us by the storm to hear 
the ‘Elisir d’Amore.’ Certainly the singers were far 
from being first-rate. Their voices were worn, and 
their instruction incomplete; yet the opera, as a whole, 
was better performed than in many of the provincial 
towns of the continent. It must be said, to the honour 
of the Mahonese, that they possess great musical taste. 
Far from being indifferent, they applaud every good 
effect, or well-executed passage. This love of music 
seems born with them; and the orchestra, which is 
excellent, is composed of amateurs of the town, who 
perform like true artists. The interior of the theatre 
is of a good size, and makes a pretty effect. The first, 
second, and third rows are divided into boxes, and a con- 
siderable portion of the pit is occupied by the orchestra. 
The Mahonese ladies appear there in full dress. Nearly 
all wear the mantilla or national veil, fastened coquet- 
tishly on their hair, and the fan plays in their hands 
the same graceful and malicious part which I believed 
alone to be the secret of the Spanish ladies. 

Such is Mahon; and by what it now is, in its aban- 
donment and poverty, we may judge of what it was in 
the days of its greatness. Of this grandeur of the past, 
nothing now remains but a vague reminiscence. And, 
alas! we are told that all this varnish of politeness, this 
elegance of manners, covers many a moral wound, and 
a vast deal of misery. Fortunately, we had no time to 
dispel our illusions by convincing ourselves of this fact. 
The morning after our arrival at Mahon, a cannon-shot 
recalled us to our ship. At one o'clock that afternoon 
we cast a farewell glance at this town, once so flourish- 
| ing, at this hospitable port, which nature has formed in 
| the centre of the Mediterranean; and, our last look rest- 
| ing on the little island Del Rey, the rugged shores of 

Minorca vanished from our view. 

The following morning, about nine o'clock, I beheld 
| rising before my enchanted sight the rich verdure of 
| the Sahel of Algiers, and the white houses of this 
| capital of French Africa. 


TOWN LYRICS.* 


We do not know that the term ‘minor poetry’ is justly 
applicable to such pieces as these, many of which rank 
with the highest of their class. They are at least major 
in their own circle; and that circle, though compara- 
tively humble in point of genius, is far wider in extent, 
more general in influence, and therefore more important 
in its bearings upon the public mind, than the one 
which comprises only the higher and more complicated 
works of art. 

There is one point in respect to which we are in- 
clined to place Charles Mackay at the head of the 
fugitive or occasional poets of the day; and that is— 
the suggestive character of his verses. Mrs Hemans, 
and most of the writers who followed, or walked side 
by side with her, exhaust the subject they illustrate. 
There is a neatness and completeness in their pieces 
which leave the mind of the reader in a state of 
| tranquil satisfaction. Charles Mackay, on the other 

hand, not only stirs up our thoughts like these, but 
| leaves them in the midst of the turbulence. He makes 
| poets of us all for the time; and when we have come to 
| the end of his verses, our glazed eye rests without 
| speculation upon the page, and we continue in our own 


* Town Lyrics, and other Poems, By Charles Mackay, LL.D. 
Author of ‘ Voices from the Crowd,’ &c. London: Bogue. 
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mind the series of images he has suggested. Let any 
one read the ‘Light in the Window,’ for instance, and 
he will comprehend what we mean; or let him read 
here ‘ Above and Below,’ which is only one of the 
numerous examples we could give, from cheap and 
neat little volume, of the suggestive lyrics ; 


ABOVE AND BELOW. 


Mighty river, oh! mighty river, 
Rolling in ebb and flow for ever 

bridges—by domes and spires, 
Crowned with the smoke of a myriad fires: 
City of majesty, power, and gold ; 


Bounteous trade, whose wine and corn 
Stock the garner and fill the horn, 

Who gives us luxury, joy, and pleasure, 
Btintless, less, out of 

Thou art a rich and a mighty river, 
Rolling in ebb and flow for ever. 


Doleful river, oh ! doleful river, 

Pale on thy breast the moonbeams quiver, 
Through the city so drear and cold— 

City of sorrows hard to bear, 

Of guilt, injustice, and despair— 

City of miseries untold ; 

Thou hidest below, in thy treacherous waters, 
The death-cold forms of Beauty's daughters ; 
The corses pale of the young and sad— 

Of the old whom sorrow has goaded mad— 
Mothers of babes that cannot know 

‘The sires that left them to their wo— 
Women forlorn, and men that run 

The race of passion, and die undone; 

Thou takest them all in thy careless wave, 
Thou givest them all a ready grave ; 

Thou art a black and a doleful river, 
Rolling in ebb and flow for ever. 


In ebb and flow for ever and ever— 

So rolls the world, thou murky river, 

So rolls the tide, above and below ; 

Above, the rower impels his boat ; 

Below, with the current the dead men float : 
The waves may smile in the sunny glow, 

While above, in the glitter, and pomp, and glare, 
The flags of the vessels fiap the air ; 

But below, in the silent under-tide, 

The waters vomit the wretch that died : 


Above, the sound of the music swells, 

From the passing ship, from the city bells ; 
From below there cometh a gurgling breath, 
As the desperate diver yields to death : 
Above and below the waters go, 

Bearing their burden of joy or wo; 

Rolling along, thou mighty river, 

In ebb and flow for ever and ever. 


A LATE CONTRIBUTION TO THE BANNATYNE 
CLUB, 


TuE Duke of Sutherland has made an interesting contri- || 
bution to the works of the Bannatyne Club. It is a | 
thin quarto volume, containing two ancient records of the | 
bishopric of Caithness, procured from the charter-room | 
at Dunrobin. To the records are attached a few prelimi- | 
nary pages descriptive of the early history of Caithness, of 
which the county of Sutherland once formed a part. The 
period referred to is the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, 
when this extreme northern part of the island of Great 
Britain owned a divided ~— to the kings of Scotland | 
and Norway—the power of the former latterly predominat- 
ing, ly from the influence of the church. Some 
of this curious work present a graphic picture of the rude- 
ness of ancient manners. | 
Earl Harald, forthe redemption of his sins, had granted | 
to the church a y yearly from each inhabited house in | 
the earldom of Caithness, and this revenue was levied by 
Andrew, the first bishop of the diocese, till his decease in | 
1185. The next bishop was John, who, it declined | 
to exact the contribution ; ‘ but the maken IIL) | 
summoned him to obedience, and even granted a commis- | 


sion to the bishops of Orkney and Rosmarky to compel him 
to levy the tax, by the heavy censures of the church. 
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fleet. There was no force capable of resistance. The 
bishop, who was residing in his palace of Skrabister, went 
out to meet him, as the intercessor for the poor Caithness 
men ; but the savage earl took him and cut out his tongue, 
and dug out his eyes with a knife. The ose goes on to tell 
us that Bishop John recovered the use of his tongue and 
his eyes, by the miraculous intervention of a native saint, 
written Tréllhena. 

*The latter part of the story is not confirmed by an 
good authority ; but some part of the barbarity of the earl, 
and the bishop's sufferings, is confirmed by. the followin 
letter of Pope lasootnt,aethed to the year 1202, add: 
to the bishop of the Orkneys: —* We have learnt by your 
letters that Lomberd, a layman, the bearer of these pre- 
sents, accompanied his earl on an expedition into Caithness ; 
that there the earl’s army stormed a castle, kilied almost 
all who were in it, and took prisoner the bishop of Caith- 
ness ; and that this Lomberd (as he says) was compelled, 
by some of the earl’s soldiery, to cut out the bishop’s 
tongue. Now, because the sin is great and grievous, in ab- 
solving bim according to the form of the church, we have 
prescribed this penance for satisfaction of his offence, and 
to the terror of others—That he shall hasten home, and 
barefooted, and naked except trews and a short woollen 
vest without sleeves, having his tongue tied by a string, 
and drawn out so as to project beyond his lips, and the ends 
of the string bound round his neck, with rods in his hand, 
in sight of all men, walk for fifteen days successively through 
his own native district [the district of the mutilated bishop] 
and the neighbouring country ; he shall go to the door of 
the church without entering, and there, prostrate on the 
earth, undergo discipline with the rods he is to carry ; he 
is thus to spend each day in silence and fasting, until 
evening, w’1en he shall support nature with bread and water 
only. After these fifteen days are passed, he shall prepare 
within a month to set out for Jerusalem, and there labour 
in the service of the Cross for three years; he shall never 
more bear arms against Christians ; for two years he shall 
fast every Friday on bread and water, unless, by the indul- 
Se of some discreet bishop, or on account of bodily in- 

rmity, this abstinence be mitigated. Do you then receive 
him returning in this manner, and see that he observe the 
penance enjoined him.” 

* William the Lyon did not fail to exact the penalty of 
such an outrage. In 1197, he collected a mighty army, 
crossed the Oikel, and, perhaps for the first time, entirely 
subdued and intimidated the provinces of Caithness and 
Sutherland. As usual, the blow fell upon the people. 
The guilty chief made terms, and left his Caithness sub- 
jects to pay the enormous fine of a fourth of their whole 
possessions.’ 3 

Such is a picture of the state of ancient Scotland, before 
the blended light of Christianity and civilisation had soft- 
ened the natural asperities of society. The important ser- 
vice rendered by the Bannatyne Club, in making such 
documents as the Caithness Charters accessible to the 
historian, need not be expatiated on. 


HAZLIT?I’S ADVICE TO HIS SON. 


Do not begin to quarrel with the world too soon; for 
bad as it may be, it is the best we have to live in here. 
If railing would have made it better, it would have been 
reformed long ago; but as this is not to be hoped for at 
present, the best way to slide through it is as contentedly 
and innocently as we may. The worst fault it has is want 
of charity; and calling knave or fool at every turn will not 
eure this failing. Consider as a matter of vanity, that if 
there were not so many knaves and fools as we find, the 
wise and honest would not be those rare and shining cha- 
eel ge fy allowed to be; and, as a matter of 
philosophy, that if the world be really incorrigible in this 
respect, it is a reflection to make one sad, and not angry. 
We may laugh or weep at the madness of mankind, we 
have no right to vilify them for our own sake or theirs, 
Misanthropy is not the disgust of the mind at human 


vices as foul blots at the door of ot! ! 

ever, mistake what I have here said. I wouid not have 
you, when you grow up, adopt the low and sordid fashion 
of palliating existin pA of putting the best face upon 
the worst things. only mean that indiscriminate, un- 
qualified satire can do little good; and those who indulge 
in the most revolting speculations of human nature, do not 
themselves always set the fairest examples, or strive to 
prevent its lower degradation. 


THE LAW'S ENCOURAGEMENT OF QUACKERY. 


A case before the Master of the Rolls curiously illus- 
trates the deficient state of medical law in this country. 
A chemist—who, like all other chemists or persons in this 
kingdom, is allowed to concoct whatever poisons they 
please for the cure of diseases, and to sell them, provided 
they pay for a government Saar ems together certain 
in ients in the form of pills. He calls thése consumptive 

ills; and in order to insure more extensive notice and sale, 

e uses the name of Sir James Clark, who is well known for 
the attention he has paid to the study of consumption, and 
issues advertisements calling his pills ‘Sir James Clark's 
Consumptive Pills,’ thus leading the public to suppose 
that the pills were made from a prescription of this gen- 
tleman. He goes even further than this, and gulls the 


nature, but with itself ; for it is taplig the own mounggiunted 
t not, how 


public into the belief that special favour had been shown | 


to him in this instance; and says in his advertisement, 
‘By her Majesty’s permission.” Now if this man were 
dispensing some harmless sweetmeat, or some form of fari- 
naceous food, Sir James Clark needed not perhaps to have 
complained; but from an examination of the pills, it ap- 
pears that antimony and mercury were contained in them, 
which are known to be specially injurious in some forms of 
the diseases in which they are recommended by the adver- 
tiser. Of this use of his name, then, we think that Sir 
James Clark has a perfect right to complain; and against 
such a use of it, in the name of justice, every honest man 
must protest. The public purchase these pills on the faith 
of the advertisement, as the result of Sir James Clark's 
experience in the diseases for which they are sold; and on 
finding themselves made worse by them, they would have 
their confidence diminished in the skill of the supposed 
subscriber. He is therefore directly injured by the sale 
of these pills. Yet the law of the country has no resource 
for him, and he is told by the Master of the Rolls that ‘ it 
was one of the taxes imposed on eminent men to have 
their names thus made use of.’—Daily News, Feb. 4. [If 
this be the law of England, no man of any note is safe from 
aggression ; we trust, however, that the subject will not 
be suffered to rest where the Master of the Rolls seems 
disposed to leave it.] 


MUSCULAR EXERCISE. 


Muscular exercise is a direct source of pleasure to every 
one not suffering from diseased action. Every one must 
have felt this. 
tary motion, when all the pr of the y are 
being justly and healthily performed, is to impart a marked 


and grateful stimulus to the sentient nerves of the part, | 


and a corresponding and grateful stimulus to the nervous 
system generally, sufliciently noticeable by the mind when 
studious of its analysis, and always ministering indirectly 
to the happiness of the individual, colouring and brighten- 
ing the thoughts and feelings. So much is this believed to 
be the case by some, that it has been asserted—a man may 
use his limbs too much to leave him in the enjoyment of 


his fullest ve gwen d of pure and abstract thought, and to | 


the extent of making him unduly imaginative. Although 
this may well be matter of doubt, the fact, and its wise and 
benevolent intention, remain unaffected: that man derives 
an immediate pleasurable sensation from using his volun- 
tary muscles, which not only gives to labour a zest, and 
even to monotonous movements some degree of enjoyment, 
but produces a reaction on the mind itself, embellishing a 
life of virtuous toil with a degree of physical enjoyment, 
and mental energy, bueguaet® and hopeful lighthearted- 
ness, that can never be afforded in a like degree to the 
drones—the mere ‘fruges consumere nati’—of the human 
hive.—Robertson on Diet and Regimen, 
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